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THE BLIND GIRL’S LAMENT. 


BY CAMILLA TOULMIN. 


I tis not that [ cannot see 
The birds and flowers of spring 
’Tis not that beauty seems to me 
A dreamy unknown thing ; 
It is not that I cannot mark 
The blue and sparkling sky, 
Nor ocean’s foam, nor mountain’s peak, 
That e’er I weep or sigh; 


They tell me that the birds, whose notes 
Fail rich and sweet and full,— 

That these [ listen to and love 
Are not all beautiful ! 

They tell me that the gayest flowers 
Which sunshine ever brings 

Are not the ones know so well, 
Bat strange and scentless things! 


My little brother leads me forth 
To where the violets grow ; 

His gentle, light, yet careful step, 
And tiny band | know. 

My mother’s voice is soft and sweet 
Like music on my ear ; 

The very atmosphere seems love, 
When these to me are near. 


My father twines his arms around, 
And draws me to his breast, 

To kiss the poor blind helpless girl 
He says he loves the best. 

’Tis then I ponder unknown things, 
lt may be—weep or sigh, 

And think how glorious it must be 
To meet Affection’s eye ! 

ne 


PAST AND PRESENT CONDITION OF BRITISH 
POETRY. 
Continued from Albion of last week. 


There is little reason to onguane that the great poet of the Excursion is 
likely to reinain more than a few yexrs among us; for though, thank God, 
in health and vigour, and as fond of poetry as ever, he has outlived by the 
riud of an appreuticesh'p, the threescoe years and ten, the Scriptural 

imitation of the life of man. When Wordsworth dies, there will be a 
new Session of the poets for the office of poet-laureate. To whom will the 
lord-chamberlain assign the laurel, honoured and disgraced by a variety of 
wearers! To whom will the unshorn deity assign it? There may bea 
difference of opinion between the poet’s God and the coart of the lord- 
chamberlain; there have been differences heretofore, or else Shadwell and 
Tate, Eusden and Cibber, Whitehall and Pye, had never succeeded to the 
laurels of famous Ben Jonson and gtorious John Dryden. Who are your 
young and our rising poets likely to become claimants, and to have their 
case considered by Phcebus Apollo in the new session he must sammon be- 
fore very long 7— 

‘A session was held the other day, 

And Apollo himself was at it they say ; 

The laurel that had been so long reserved, 

Was now to be given to him best deserved.’ 

And, 

Therefore, the wits of the town came thither, 

’T was strange to see how they flock’d together ; 

Each snag confilent of his own way, 

Thought to carry the laure) away that day.’ 


How Suckling would pat them forward, we must leave to the fancy of 
the reader. Wecan do very little more than enumerate the names of can- 
didates likely to be present on the occasion. We can conceive their entry 
somewhat after the following manner. A herald, followed by an attendant 
with a tray of epics from Nineveh at twelve shillings to Orion at a farthing, 
and the authors arranged pretty nearly as follows: —Atherstone first (as the 
favourite poet of Lord Jetfrey’s later lucubrations ;) Robert Montgomery, 2; 
Heraud, 3; Read, 4; H roe, 5; and Ben Disraeli, 6. To the epic portion 
of the candidates the dramatists will succeed, from Sadler’s Wells and the 
Surrey, and led by Talfourd and Bulwer, and followed by Mr. Mars on, 
Mr. Trowton, Mr. Henry Taylor, Sir Coutts Lindsay, Mr. Sulivan and Mr. 
Spicer; Jerrold representing comedy, withouta fellow to rival or support 
him. Then will follow the ballad-writers, Macaulay by himself, and Smythe 
and Lord Jobn Manners walking like the Babes in the Wood together. To 
the trio will succeed Alfred Tennyson and Robert Browning Monckton, 
Milnes, Charles Mackay, and Coventry Patmore, followed by a galaxy of 
ladies for the gallery. led by Mrs. Norton and Miss Barrett; with Camilla 
Toulmin, with a bunch of flowers; Frances Brown, wih a number of the 
Atheneum: Eliza Cook, with Mr. Cayley’s commendation ; Miss Costello, 
with a Persian rose; and Mrs. Ozilvy, with her quarto volume of minstrel- 

sy from the North. We can fancy Apollo’s contusion at the number; and 
should in some measure be inclined to abide by his opinion, should he 
give the laurel at the end, as Suckling has made him, to an alderman of Lon- 
on: 
‘ He openly declared that ’t was the best sign 
Of good store ot wit to have good store of coin; 
And withoat a syllable more or less said, 
He put the laurel on the alderman’s head. 


At this all the wits were in such a maze, 
That for a good while they did nothing but gaze 
Oue upon another, not a man in the place 
But had discontent writ ia great in his face.’ 
* Only’ and how admirable the writ is:— 
‘Only the smal! poets clear’d up again, 
Out of hope, as ’t was thought, of borrowing ; 
But sure they were out, for he forteits his crown, 
When he lends any poet about the town.’ 


‘O rare Sir John Suckling !’ 


Is Alfred Tennyson a poet? His merits divide the critics. With some 
people he is every thing, with others he is little or nothing. Betwixt the ex- 
tremes of admiration and malice, it is bard to judge uprightly of the living. 
The zeal of his friends is tuo excessive to be prudent, the indifference of his 
enemies too stailied to be siacere. He is unquestionably a poet, in thought, 
language, and in numbers, Butthe New Timon tells us he is nota poet ; 


above the exigencies of the world. But the satirist has dropped his con- 
demnation from the third edition of his poem, and the pension still continues 
to be paid. Is it, therefore, deserved? We think it is, not from what Mr. 
Tennyson has as yet performed, but what he has shown himself capable of 
rforming. His poems are, in some respects, an accession to our literature. 
© has the right stuff in him and he may yet do more; bat unless it is better 
than what he has already done, he had better wi'bbold it. His admirers— 
and he will never be without ‘the few’—will always augur well of after- 
performances (‘hough never realised) from what has gone before, and 
attribute to indolence and a pension what from fear aod inability he was un- 
able to accomplish. His detractors, on the other hand, will have little to 
lay hold of; they may flatter themselves with having frightened him into si- 
lence, bat their liking for his verses will warm as they grow older. He has 
nothing however, to Ree, if he writes robly from himself, and the Muse is 
willing and consenting. Great works— 
“A work t outwear Seth’s pillars, brick and stone, 
And (Holy Writ excepted) made to vig to nune.’—Dr. Donne. 
appear too rarely to raise expectation that this or that person is likely to pro- 
duce one. It is near 200 years since Milton began to plume his wings for 
the great epic of his age and nation; and what has our poetry produced 
since taen in any way approaching what Milton accomplished? Much that 
is admirable, and much that will live as longvas Milton himself, but nothing 
of the same stamp, for though Scott may affect to speak of Manfredasa 
poem wherein Byron ‘matched Milton upon his own ground,’ yet we all of 
us pretty well known otherwise; and that the Mase of Byron is as inferior 
to Paradise Lost, as the Farmer's Boy to The Seasons; or any of the great 
dramatists of the age of Shakspeare to Shakespeare himself. 
Before Mr. Tennyson tries the temper of the pablic for a third time (we 
hope he will do so, and before very many years go by,) it behoves him to 
consider the structure of his verse and the pauses of his numbers a little more 
maturely than he has hitherto done. It behoves him, moreover, to rub offa 
few affectations of style, the besetting sin of too many of his verses, and too 
often mistaken, by the young especially, for one of the marks of originality, 
and not for what it is—one of its peculiarities: and, what is more, a 
very bad peculiarity both in matter and in manner. Coleridge understood 
the deficiencies of Mr. Tennysov’s Muse when he uttered she following 
capital criticism upon him :— , 
‘[ have not read through all Mr. Tennyson’s poems which have been sent 
to me; but [ think there are some things of a good deal of beauty in that I 
have seen. The misfortune is, that he bas began to write verses without 
very well understanding what metre is. Even if you write in a known and 
approved metre, the odds are, if you are nota metrist yourself, that you 
wali not wrile harmonious verses; but to dealin new metres without con- 
sidering what metre meaus and requires, is preposterous. What | would, 
with many wishes of success, prescribe to Tennyson—indeed without it he 
can never be a poet in art—is to write for the next two or three years in none 
but one or two well-known and strictly-defined metres ; such as the heroic 
couplet, the octave stanza, or the octosyllable measure of the Allegro and 
Penseroso. He would probably thas get imbued with a sensation, if nota 
sense, of metre without knowing it, just as Eton boys get to write such good 
Latin verses by conning Ovid and Tibullus. Asitis, | can scarcely scan some 
of his verses.’* 
This is something more than a clever criticism on the Mase of Mr. Tenny- 
son ; itis a’‘most admirable piece of advice, and deserves to be remembered 
Tennyson, and Browning, and Miss Barrett, should act upon it forthwith ; 
they would improve their numbers very materially by such an exercise of 
ears. Coleridge’sown poetry is a lasting exemplification of the rbyth- 
mical charms cf English verse. He never offends you—but he always 
pleases :— 

* His musical finesse was such, 
So nice his ear, so delicate his touch.’ 
that every verse he wrote will satisfy the ear and satisfy the fingers. 
A second critic of distinction who has passed jadgement on Mr. Tenny- 
son is Mr Leigh Hunt, always an agreeable and not untrequently a safe critic 
to abide by :— 
‘Alfred Tennyson,’ writes Mr. Hunt, ‘is of the school of Keats; that is 
to say, it is difficult not to see that Keats has been a great deal in his 
thoughts ; and that he delights in the same brooding over his sensations, and 
the same, melodious enjoyment of their expression In his desire tov com- 
municate this music he goes so far as to accent the final syllables in his par- 
ticiples passive; as pleachéd, crownéd, purple-spikéd, &c., with visible 
priuter’s marks, which subjects him, but erroneously, to a charge of pedant- 
ry ; though itis a nicety not complimentary to the reader, and of which he 
may as well get rid. Much, however, as he reminds us of Keats, his genias 
is his own. He would have written poetry, had his precursor written none; 
and he has alsu a vein of metaphysical subtlety, in which the other did not 
indulge, as may be seen by his verses entitled ‘‘ A Character,” those “ On 
the Confessions of a Sensitive Mind,” aud numerous others. He is also a 
great lover of a certain kind of home landscape, which he delights to paint 
with a miouteness that in ‘*The Moated Grange” becomes affecting; and, in 
‘* The Miller’s Daughter,” would remind us of the Datch school, if it were 
not mixed up with the same deep feeling, varied with a pleasant joviality, 
Mr. Tennyson has yet given no such evidence of sustained and broad power 
as that of “ Hyperion,” nor even of such gentler narrative as the “ Eve of 
St. Agnes,” aud the poem of ‘‘ Lamia,” and “ Isabella,” but the n.aterials of 
the noblest poetry are abundant in him.’t 


This is criticism in full accordance with the kindlier sympathies of our 
own nature; but much of the weight and value of it must depend on the rank 
the reader is willing to assign to Mr. Keats. It is, however, intended as a 
very high encomiam ; Mr Hunt appropriating a place in our poetry to Keats 
which [ am afraid he will find very few willing to concede to him. 

Oar poetry isin a very sorry kind of plight if it has to depend upon Ten- 
nyson and Browning for the here&itary honours of its existence. The Ez- 
aminer will tellus ‘No!’ The A‘heneum will do the same; papers remark- 
able for the vigour of their articles, the excellence of their occasional criti- 
cism, and the general asperity oftheir manner. A page out of every ten in 
Herrick’s ‘ Hesperides’ is more certain of an hereaf er than any one dramat- 
ic romance or lyric in all the ‘ Bells and Pomegranates’ of Mr Browning. 
Not but what Mr. Browning isa poet. He is uaquestionably a poet ; but 
his subject has not unfrequently ts bear the weight of sentiments which 
spring not naturally from it, and his numbers at times are overlaid with af- 
fectation, the common conceit of men who affect to tell common things in 
an uncommon manner. He clogs his verses, m reover, with too many 
consonants and too many monosyllables, and carries the scene too frequent- 
ly in a very ungraceful manner from one line to the other. Here is a pas- 
sage from the seventt) number of bis ‘ Bells and Pomegranates,’ which it re- 
ally is a torture to read :— 


‘ But to-day not a boat reached Salerno, 
So back to a man 

Came our friends, with whose help in the vineyards 
Grape harvest began: ; 

In the vat half-way up in our house-side, 
Like blond the juice spins, 

While your brother all bare-legged is dancing, 
Till breathless he grins, 


—— 


Dead-beaten, in effort on effort 
To keep the grapes under; 
For still when he seems all but master, 
In pours the fresh plunder 
From girls who keep coming and going 
With basket on shoulder, 
And eyes shut against the rain’s driving, 
Your girls that are older,— 
For under the hedges of aloe, 
And where, on its bed 
Of the orchard’s black mould, the love-apple 
Lies pulpy and red, 
All the young ones are kneeling and filling 
Their laps with the snails 
Tempted out by the firet rainy weather,— 
Yoar best of regales, 
As to-night will be proved to my sorrow, 
When, sapping in state, 
We shall feast our grape-gleaners—two dozen, 
Three over one plate,— 
Macaroni so tempting to swallow 
In slippery strings, 
And gourds fried in great purple slices, 
That colour of kings,— 
Meantime, see the grape-bunch they’ve brought you! 
The rain-water slips 
O’er the heavy blue bloom on each globe 
Which the wasp to your lips 
Still follows with fretful persistence— 
Nay, taste while awake, 
This half of a curd-white smvoth cheese-ball, 
That peels, flake by flake, 
Like an ouion’s each smoother and whiter ! 
Next sip this weak wine 
From the thin green glass flask, with its stopper 
A leaf of the vine,— 
And end with the prickly-pear’s red flesh, 
That leaves through its juice 
The stony black seeds on your pearl-teeth 
- «+ Scirocco is loose ! ’ 
Hark ! the quick pelt of the olives 
Which, thick in one’s track, 
‘Tempt the stranger to pick up and bite them, 
Though not yet haif black! 
And how their old twisted trunks shudder ! 
The medlars let fall 
Their hard fruit; the brittle great fig-trees 
Snap off, figs and all; 
For here comes the whole of the tempest ! 
Me refage but cieep 
Back again to my side or my shoulder, 
And listen or sleep.’ 


This may be poetry, but it is poetry in the raw material ; for the numbers 
are those of a scrannel pipe, and such as Cadmus alone could pronounce 
when in the state ofaserpent. This which follows is the mere twaddle of 
a Cockney at Calais or Cologne :— 


. 


‘Home-Thotghis from Abroad. 


* Oh, to be in England, 
Now that April’s there, 
And who wakes in England 


That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree boie are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now ! 


And after April, when May follows, 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows— 

Hark! where my blossom’d pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 

Blossoms and dewdrops, at the bent spray’s edge. 
That’s the wise thrush; he sings each son; twice over, 

Lest you shuuld think he never could re-capture 

The first fine careless rapture ! 

And though the fields are rough with hoary dew, 

All willbe gay when noontide wakes anew 

The battercups, the little children’s dower, 

Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower !” 


This is very inferior to Ambrose Philips, who acynired the distinction of 
Namby Patmby for similar verse, ¢. ¢. his ‘ Lines to Cuzzoni,’ which Charles 
Lamb bad got by heart, Here is something infinitely better, aad by a liv- 
ing poet, one of the props our poetry depeads on, and a member of parlia- 
ment withal—Mr. Richard Monckton Milnes :— 


‘The Violet Girl. 
When fancy will continual y rehearse 
Some painful scenes once present to the eye? 
‘Tis well to mould it into gentle verse, : 
That it may lighter on the spirit lie. 


Home yestern eve I wearily returned , 

Though bright my morning mvod and short my way, 
Bat sad experience in one moment earned, 

Can crush the heap'd enjoy ments of the day. 


Passing the corner of a populous street, 
I mark’d a girl whose wont it was to stand, 
With pall d cheek, torn gown, and uaked feet, 
And banches ot fresh vivlets,in each hand. 


There her small commerce in the chill March weather 
She plied with accents miserably mild ; 

It was afrightful thought to set together 
Those blooming blossoms and that fading child, 


Those luxuries and largess of the earth, 
Beauty and pleasure to the sense of man, 

And this poor sorry weed cast loosely forth 
On life’s wild waste to struggle as it can! 


To me that odorous purple ministers 

Hope- bearing memories and inspiring glee, 
While meanest images alone are hers, 

The sordid wants of base humanity, 


Think after all this lapse of bungry hoars, 
In the disfarnish’d chamber of dim cold, 
How she must loathe the very smiling flowere 








Peel tells us that he ie, and gives him a pension of £200 a-year to raise him 


* Table-Talk, p. 222. + Book of Gems, p. 274. 


That on the squalid table lie unsold ! 


Sees, some morning, unaware, ® 
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Rest on your woodland banks and wither there, 
Sweet preluders of Spring ! far better so, 
"Than live misused to fill the grasp of care, 
‘And serve the pileous purposes of woe. 


Ye are no longer Nature's gracious gift, 
Yourselves so much and harbingers of more, 
Buta most bitter irony to lift 
The veil that hides our vilest mortal sore. 

Gi sic omnia dizisset ! This is poetry in all languages; it is like mer- 
cury, never to be lost or killed. 

There is a passage in one of Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s letters 
to her daughter which still continues to excite a smile on the lips of every 

er,— 

“— study of English poetry is a more important part of a woman's 
education than it is generally supposed. Many a young damsel has been 
ruined by a fine copy of verses, which she wouid have laughed at if she 
had known it had been stolen from Mr. Waller. I remember, when | was 
a girl, | saved one of my companions from destruction, who communi- 
cated to me an epistle she was quite charmed with. As she had naturally 
a good taste, she observed the lines were not so smooth as Prior’s or Pope’s, 
but had more thought and spirit than any of theirs. She was wonderlully 
delighted with such a demonstration of her lover's sense and passion, and 
not a little pleased with her own charms that had force enough to inspire 
such elegancies. In this triumph I showed her that they were taken from 
Randolph's poems, and the unfortunate transcriber was dismissed with the 
scorn he deserved.’* ; : 

The reason assigned for the study of English poetry by English Ladies, 
is truly characteris.ic of Lady Mary and of the female mind. A lady is to 
read through every volume of verse, and remember what she reads, to 
see that her lover writes his own valentine. Ye gods, should one swear to 
the truth of a song! {f a woman will marry a poet, she had better go 
through the course of study Lady Mary recommends. Not that she is sale 
to secure a poet to herseli after a very long life of study. How few read 
Randolph, and yet he is a very fine poet. Lady Mary might have taken a 
copy of verses from Randolph to every female writer of the day, and pass- 
ed them off for the production of a young, a handsome, and a rising writer, 
and no one would have set her right, or detected the imposition that was 

upon ber. We are afraid we must recommend the study of our 
early English poets to English ladies on some other ground than the chance 
detection ot a lover pleading his passion in the poetry of another under 
the pretence of its being his own. Not that we have any predilection for 
*remancleal ladies,’ as the dear old Duchess of Newcastle calls them, or 
girls with their heads stutfed full of passionate passages; but we should like 
to see a more prevalent taste for what is good, for poetry that is really 
excellent ; and this we feel assured is only to be effected by a careful con- 
sideration of our elder poets, who have always abundance of meaning in 
them. It is nouse telling yuung ladies that Mr. Bunao’s poetry is not poetry, 
but only something that looks very like it aud reads very unlike it. The 
words ran sweetly through the piano; there is a kind of pretty meaning 
in what they convey, and the music is pleasing. What more would you 
want? Why every thing. But then, as we once heard a young lay re- 
mark with great good sense and candour (and her beauty gave an addition. 
al relish to what she said), these unmeaning songs are so much easier to 
sing. Your fine old songs, so full of poetry and feeling, require a similar 
feeling in the singer, and young ladies are too frequently only seatimental, 
and not equal to the task of doing justice to passionate puetry conveyed in 
music equally passionate, and where they can do justice to it they refuse 
because it is not fashionable to be passionate, and it really disturbs and 
disorders one to be so, and in mixed society, ‘ above all.’ 

It cannot be concealed that we have never been so well off for lady-poets 
as we are at present. Only run the eyeover Mr. Dyce’s octavo volume of 
Specimens of British Poetesses, and compare the numerical excellencies of 
the past with the numerous productions of the present day! A few spe- 
cimens of the elder poetesses—such as the ‘ Nocturnal Reverie,’ and ‘ ‘I'ne 
Atheist and the Acorn,’ both by the Countess of Winchelsea, it would be 
very difficult to surpass, or even, perhaps, to equal; but in the general 
qualifications “or poetry, both natural and acquired, the ladies since Char- 
lotte Smith,‘ * surpass their female predecessors. Mrs. Norton is said to 
be the Byron of our modern poetesses. ‘She has very much of that 
intense personal passion,’ says the Quarterly Reviewer, ‘by which Byron's 
poetry is distinguished from the larger grasp and deeper commanion with 
man and Nature of Wordsworth. She has also Byron’s beautiful intervals 
of tenderness, bis strong practical tbought, and bis forceful expression.’ 
This is high praise. ‘Let us suggest, however,’ says the A‘hencum, ‘ that, 
in the present state of critical opinion, the compliment is somewhat equi- 
vocal, it being hard to decide whether it implies a merit or a defect.’ If 
Mrs. Norton is an eminently thoughtful writer, Miss Barrett is still more so. 
She is the most learned of our lady-writes, reads Aschylus and Euripides 
in the,originals with the ease of Porson or of Parr, yet relies upon her own 
mother-wit and feelings when she writes,— 

‘ Nor with Ben Jonson will make bold 
To plunder all the Roman stores 
Of poets and of orators.’ 

If Mrs. Norton is the Byron, Mrs. Southey is said to be the Cowper of 
our modern poetessess. But it would be idle to prolong comparisons. 
Whatever we may think of our living poets, we have every reason to be 
proud of our living poetesses, ° 

We will conclude with an anecdote. A charming article appeared about 
six years ago in the Quarterly Review, entitled ‘ Modern English Poetess- 
es.’ It was written, we believe, by the late Henty Nelson Coldridge, and 
is full of cautious but kindly criticism. The conclusion is worth quuta- 
tion :— 

‘ Meleager bound up his poets in a wreath. If we did the same, what 
flowers would suit cur tuneful iine? 

1. Mrs. Norton would be the Rose, or, if she likes it, Love Lies a Bleed- 
ing. 
.. Miss Barrett must be Greek Valerian, or Ladder to Heaven, or, if 
she pleases, Wild Angélica. 

3. Maria del Occidente is a Passion- Flower confessed. 

4. lrene was Grass 9f Parnassus, or sometimes a Roman Nettle. 

5. Lady Emmeline is a Magnolia Grandiflora, and a Crocus too. 

6. Mrs. Southey is a Meadow Sage, or Small Teasel. 

7. The classical nymph of Exeter is a Blue Belle. 

8. V. is a Violet, with her leaves heart-shaped. 

9. And the aathoress of ‘ Phantasmion’ is Hear?’s-ease.’ 


The complimentary nature of the criticism drew a world of trouble 
upon John Murray, the well-known publisher of the Quarterly. He was 
inundated with verse. Each of the nine in less than a week offered bim a 
volume,—some on easy terms, some at an advanced price. He received 
letters, he received calls, and, worse still, volumes of MS. verse. But the 
friendly character of the criticism was not confiaed in its influence to the 
nine reviewed ; parcels of verse from all parts of the country were sent to 
receive an imprimatur at Albemarle street. Some were tied with white 
tape, some were sewn with violet riband, and a few, in a younger hand, 
with Berlin wool. ‘I wished,’ Mr. Murray kas been heard to relate, ‘ten 
thousand times over that the article had never been written. I had a 
great deal of trouble with the ladies who never appeared before ; and while 
I declined to publish for the Nine, succeeded in flattering their vanity by 
assuring them that they had already done enough for fame, baving written 
as much or more than Collins, Gray, or Goldsmith, whose reputations rest- 
ed on a foundation too secure to be disturbed.’ This deserves to be re- 
mambered. 

_—_—_—_———__ 


THE PRIVATEER’S MAN—A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R. N. 
Continued from Albion of last week. 


All was uproar and confusion on board of the Transcendant, but there 
was nobody on board the schooner except Toplift and myself. I cannot say 
that I never saw such a scene, for I had seen quite as bad on board of a pri- 
vateer. The common seamen, as well as the soldiers, when let loos= to 
plunder, are like maniacs. In half an hour they had broken open every 
thing, cut the crew to pieces, found out the hoard of dollars which were 
shown them by young Peleg, who tried for his share, but for so doing re 
ceived a chop with a cutlass, which cut off his right ear, and wounded him 
severely on the shoulder; but his right arm was not disabled, and while the 
man that cut him down was bending over a heap of dollars, which took both 
hands to lift them, the boy ran his knife deep into the man’s side, who fell 
mortally wounded. The rush for the dollars thus at the mercy of the resi 
was so great that Peleg was not minded, and he crept away and came on 
board the schooner. We saw that he was bleeding profusely, but we asked 
no questions, and he went down the ladder forward. 

* What has that young villain been after?’ said Toplift. 
‘I presume he has been quarrelling for plunder, aud considered tliat h 
had a greater right to his father's money than any body else.’ 

_ Among otner plunder the people had not torgotten to luok for liquor, and 


an hour had not passed before three-foarths of the men were more or less 
intoxicated. ‘They had found plenty ot good clothes, and were strutting 
about with gold-laced waistcoats and embroidered coats over their dirty 
frocks. ‘(The uproar increased every minute, when Toplift, who had been 
looking out with the glass, exclaimed, ‘ There she is, by ail that’s sacred.’ 

I caught the glass out of his hand, and found it was the King’s ship. She 
was a large flush vessel, apparently of eighteen or twenty guns, just open- 
ing from the point, and not seven miles from us, We were still becalmed, 
and she was bringing the wind down with her, so that to escape appeared 
impossible. 

“Now, what shall we do?’ said Captain Toplift; ‘shall we allow her 
to come down upon us and say nothing to the men, or shall we point out 
the danger and persuade them to come on board and prepare ?” 

‘You must do as you piease,’ replied I, ‘I am indifferent which. It will 
be dark in another hour, and she will not be down by that time. I would 
rather avoid fighting, and get away from the schooner quietly iff could, but 
that I fear is impossible now.’ 

* Well, I must go on board of the brig and let them know, or if they find 
it ont themselves, they will throw us overboard.’ 

Captain Toplift then went on board of the brig, and calling to the men 
who were still sober, told them that there was a King’s ship coming down 
upon them nut seven miles off. This had the effect of putting an end to the 
confusion and noise of a great portion of the men, who hastened on board of 
the schooner, but others who were intoxicated were with difficulty per- 
suaded to return. 

At last they were all got on board, and the schooner, clear from the brig, 
was made ready for acfion; but Toplift was obliged to make some altera- 
tion in the stationing of the men, as those who were to hand up the powder 
were ail of them tipsy. By the time that the schooner was ready, and the 
breeze had come down to her, the corvette was not more than three miles 
from us; but it was quite dark, for there is no twilightin those parts. We 
consulted what course we should take to avoid her if possible, and agreed 
that we would stand in shore and pass her if we possibly could We knew 
that if seen we were then certain to be obliged to fight; but if not seen, we 
might escape. 

We then shifted the helm and bore up across ner bows, but we had not 
steered in this direction more than a quarter of an hour, when the Tran- 
scendant was perceived to be on fice, having been fired by the drunken 
men before they left her, and soon afterwards she burst out into flames that 
ihrew a strong light to a great distance, discovering the corvette to us at 
two miles distance, and of course exposing us to the corvette, who imme- 
diately altered her course for us. We had, therefore, only to fight, and the 
crew being most of them in liquor, declared that they would fight till the 
schooner sunk under them. In a quarter of an hour, the corvette being 
close to us, and standing stem on, we — our fire, raking her masts an 
yards, and then [ went down below. I changed my clothes for the duck 
trousers and shirt which [ had swam on board in, and remained quietly in 
the cabin. A few minutes afterwards the corvette opened her fire, and the 
shot did great execution. The crieg of the wounded and the shouts of the 
tipsy men were mingled together, but the crew of the schooner fired with 
great rapidity, and sustained the unequal conflict most gallantly. 

After a time some men darted down into the cabin. 1 was then at the 
door which led to the magazine passage, and busied myself handing up the 
powder, as it secured me from observation, and it was supposed that I was 
one of the crew seat down for that duty. ° 

The men roared out, ‘Where is the captain? We want him to fight the 
ship. ‘Toplift isan old fool, and don’t know what he is about,’ 

I made no reply, but with my back towards them contiaued to hand up 
the powder, and having changed my dress they did not recognise me, so 
they rushed upon deck again. 

The corvette was now alongside of the schooner, pouring in her broad- 
sides with fatal execution, the shot passing in every direction through her, 
so that there was as much danger below as on deck, and it was evident that 
the schooner could not oppose them much longer. Still they continued to 
fire with great resolution, being now sobered into more steadiness than at 
first. But by this time mure than half the men were killed and wounded, 
and our guns were encumbered with the wreck and bodies. I heard them 
at the very time that a crashing broadside was poured in by the corvette, 
cry out, ‘ Avast firing fora moment and clear the decks.’ 

They did so, and having thrown the bodies overboard and cut away the 
spars and rigging which had fallen, so as to enable them to work their guns, 
during which time three broadsides were ge in, they remanned their 
guns, and fought with as much spirit as before. I could not help admiring 
the courage of the scoundrels, for nothing could exceed it; but resistance 
was useless further than they preferred dying at their guns to being hanged 
on the gibbet. 

But the shouts of the pirates and the reports of the guns gradually de- 
creased. The men were swept away by the enemy’s fire, and the guns 
were one by one disabled. The schooner’s sides were torn about, and the 
water poured in below so fast that it was rising to the magazine. I heard 
a cry of boarders, and the striking of the two vessels together, and then 
there was a rush down below, when a men came aft to the magazine pas- 
sage. It was the fellow whom I had struck down on the quarter deck and 
bad put into irons. 

‘Come along,’ said he, to the others, ‘ we'll send the corvette and our- 
sel vesall to the devil together. Out of the way there.’ 

* Stand back,’ said I : 

‘ Stand back,’ replied he, pointing his pistol down to the magazine. 

I thew up his arm, and the pistol went off striking the beams above. 
‘Blast you,’ cried he, ‘ whoever you are; but I’ve another,’ and he at- 
tempted to draw it out of his belt, but before he could effect it I blew out 
his brains with the pistol which I had ready cocked in my hand. 

His companions started back, and I pointed my second pistol at them say- 
ing, ‘ The man who comes forward this way dies.’ 

As I said this the crew of the corvette, who had cleared the decks, charged 
down below, and the pirates ran away and secreted themselves. Perceiv- 
ing them coming forward, I said to them, ‘ Put a guard over the magazine, 
they have attempted to blow up the vessel already.’ 

‘ Who are you?’ said the officer. 

‘ A prisoner,’ replied I. 

* Well then, lead him on deck, and stay here two of you; shut down the 
magazine scuttle and keep guard.’ 

‘Thank Heaven,’ thought I, ‘ that this affair is over,’ as a seaman led me 
by the collar on deck, and handed me to others, who took me on board of 
the corvette. 

We were all put down below that remained out of the scnooner’s crew, 
about eighteen or nineteen, not more, and I was glad to find Captain Top- 
lift, although badly wounded with a splinter, was among the number. e 
remained there huddled together with a guard of ten men over as for more 
than an hour, when we heard from the conversation on deck that the schoon- 
er had sunk, After that the guns of the corvette were secured, and the 
men had an allowance of liquor served out to them, the watch was called, 
and all was quiet during the remainder of that night, For some time I was 
in a state of excitement from the events of the last twenty-four hours crowd: 
ing so rapidly, but by degrees [ became calm. I asked one of the guard 
whe was the captain of the corvette. 

‘ What's that to you, you gallows bird ?’ replied he. 

‘A civil question might receive a civil reply,’ answered I. 

‘So it might with any one else; but if you don’t want the hilt of my 
cutlass down your throat you will bold your tongue.’ 

But [ did not require to repeat the question, as I beard one of the officers 
on deck say, ‘ It’s Captain Musgrave’s orders.’ 

This satisfied me and I laid down with the rest of the prisoners, waiting 
for daybreak, when 1 trusted my troubles would soon be over. They were 
ail sound asleep. Strange that men who, knew that they would be hanged 
in a few days, if not the next morning, should sleep so sound—but so it 
was—while I, who had every reason to believe that my sufferings were 
over, could not sleep one wink. [ was however, fully satisfied with my own 
castle buildings during the night, and more satisfied when it was again 
broad daylight. Afier the men had had their breakfast, an order came 
down for all the prisoners to be brought on deck. We were led up under 
guard and made to stand allin arow. I iooked round for my brother, bnt 
he was not on deck. It was the first lieutenant who was there with several 
other officers, and the clerk with pen and ink to take down the names of 
the prisoners, 

‘Who was the captain of this yessel ?’ said the first lieutenant. 

‘I was, sir,’ replied Toplift, ‘ but much against my will.’ 

‘Oh, of course; every man was on board of her against his will. What 
is yourname? Pat him down, Mr. Pearson. Any other officers alive ?’ 

‘No, sir,’ replied Toplift. 

The name of every man was then asked and put down, and it so hap- 
pened that [ was the last; for, anxious to see my brother, | had walked up 
the foremost, and they had commenced their interrogation at the other end 

of the line. 

‘ What is your name ?’ 

‘1 do not belong to the schooner,’ replied I. 

‘Of course not; you dropped on board her from the clouds,’ 


‘No, sir, I did not, L swam on board of her to save my life.’ 
‘Then you went oat of the frying pan into the fire { reckon, my good 
'ellow, for your life is forfeited now.’ 


*l rather think not, sir.’ re} lied I. On the c yntrary. I feel it is qui 8 
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sale,’ 


* Give us none of your jaw, my good fellow, but give us your name.’ 

‘ Certainly, sir, if you require it. My name is Alexander Musgrave, sir,’ 
replied [, ‘1 am the elder brother of your captain, Philip Musgrave, and I 
will thank you to go into his cabin and inform him that Lt am bere.’ 

The first lieutenant and officers sta:ted back in astonishment, and so did 
Captain Topiift and the pirates. The first lieutenant hardly knew whether 
to consider it a pretence on my part or not, and was undecided how to act, 
when Captain Toplift said, ‘ I do not know whether the gentleman is as he 
says, but this is certain, and all the men can prove it as well as myself, that 
he did swim on board as he said to escape from the Indians, and that he has 
never joined the crew. ‘They offered to make him captain in my stead, and 
he positively refused it.’ 

‘Yes,’ said all the pirates. ‘That's true enough.’ 

‘ Well, sir,’ replied the first lieutenant, ‘I will certainly carry your mes- 
sage.” 

* To make all certain,’ replied 1, ‘1 will write my name ona slip of paper 
for you to take in to the captain He knows my signature.’ 

I did so, and the first lieatenant took the paper and went into the cabin. 
In a minute he returned, and requested me to follow him. I did so, and in 
another minute | was in the arms of my brother. For some time we neither 
of us could speak. At last Philip said, ‘ That you are alive and well, let 
me thank Heaven. I have considered you as dead, and so have others ; 
and to find you on board of a pirate—on board of a vessel which | have 
been riddlivg with shot, any one of which might have caused your death, 
Thank God [| was ignorant that you were on board, or I never could have 
done my duty. [| will not ask you how you came on board of this vessel, 
for that must be the end of your narrative, which I must have from the time 
that you first lett Rio, and afterwards in detail the whole from the time that 
you left the Coast.’ 

‘ Then they received my letters from Rio ?’ 

‘ Yes, after imagining you were dead they were rejoiced by those letters ; 
but I will not anticipate my story, nor will [ now ask for yours; it is 
sufficient at present that you are alive, my dear Alexander, and once more 
in my arms,’ 

‘ Let me ask one question,’ replied I. 

‘I know what it will be. She was in good health, but suffering much 
in mind from having no account of you. Her father and others have rea- 
soned with her, and painted the impossibility of your being in existence, as 
the xebeque you sailed in had aever been heard of. She still adheres to 
the opinion that you are alive, and will not abandon the hope of seeing you 
again ; but hope deferred has paled her cheek even more pale than it usually 
is, and she evidently suffers mach, for her life is wrapped in yours. Now 
having told you this, you must come into my state-room and allow me to 
enable you to appear as my brother ought to do. I do not think that there 
is any dilference in our size now, although there was when we last parted.’ 

‘ Many thanks, Philip, bat before [ adonise my ou'ward man I should 
like to satisfy my inward cravings; and, to tell you the truth, ['m so huagry 
from not having broken my fast for nearly twenty-four hours, that if you 
could order something to eat while you are looking out the clothes, I should 
feel in no small degree grateful.’ 

Philip ravg the bell and ordered the steward to bring something to eat 
and drink, and afier eating I occupied a quarter of an hour more in getting 
rid of the pirate smoke and dirt, and putting on his uniforms, for he had no 
other clothes on board, when I came out looking not at ali like a pirate. 

‘ Now then,’ said Philip, ‘ before we have our ¢ete-a-tete come oat with 
me and let me introduce you to the officers as my brother.’ 

I went out with him and was formally introduced. ‘Tne first lieutenant 
apologised for his rough speech, but | told him that there was no occasion 
for any apology, as | had ao doubt that [ looked very much like a pirate at 
the time. 

‘ More than you do now, sir, at all events,’ replied he. 

‘ By the by, brother,’ said I, ‘there is one man among the prisoners who, 
although compelied to act as captain by the men, is no pirate. His conduct 
[ will explain to you. May request him to be kindly treated? His name 
is Toplitt,—and also two Portuguese, my former cumpanious.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ replied Philip, ‘ your word is sufficient. Let those persons 
be released and taken care of,’ said he to the first lieutenant. ‘We will 
wait for the particulars by and by.’ 

I remained on deck about ten minutes, and then returned to the cabin 
with my brother. 

* What is this which you have left on my dressing-table ?’ said Philip, 
surveying the leather bag which contained the diamond. 

‘ That, Philip,’ said I, ‘is a portion of my narrative, and eventually may 
prove a very important one. | don’t think that I can afford to make you a 
present of it, but I shall see.’ 

‘ It does not look very valuable,’ replied he. 

‘ At all events do me the favour to lock it up carefully,’ replied L. 

‘ Well, if you are in earnest [ will,’ he said, and havinz put it in a 
drawer and locked it up, he said, ‘Now, Alexander, let me have your his- 
tory.’ 

Toile and told him all that the reader is now acquainted with. 
Dinner broke off my narrative, and as soon as it was over | resumed it. 
When I had finished, he expressed his astonishment, and asked many ques- 
tions. Among others he said, ‘ And that little wretch Peleg, the captain ot 
the Transcendant’s son, is he on board?’ 

‘I have not seen him,’ replied I, ‘ aud therefore presume that he was not 
able to move, and went down in the schooner.’ 

Which was the case. 

‘ You have indeed told me a strange tale,’ said Philip, ‘and you have had 
some most extraordinary escapes. You must bave a charmed life, and you 
appear to have been preserved to prove that Amy’s persuasion of your be- 
ing still alive was just and well-founded; and now itis my turn to talk, and 
yours to listen. When [ left you as lieutenant of Captain Levee’s schooner, 
we very shortly afterwards had an action with a Spanish vessel of a very 

superior force, for she mounted thirty guns. Having no chance with her 
from her superior weight of metal, we threw ourselves upon her bow and 
boarded. The Spaniards did not relish this kind of close fighting, and gave 
us immediate possession of their deck. Captain Levee, when he brought 
in his prize, was appointed to a frigate of thirty-six guns, and | followed him 
as his first lieutenant, We had another combat with a veesel of equal force, 
in which we were the victors, and I was sent home in the prize. Captain 
Levee wrote very kindly in my behalf, and I was made a captain, and given 
the command ot a small brig. But let me first finish with Captain Levee 
He captured a galleon, which gave hima large fortune, and he then gave up 
the command of his ship and went on shore, telling me in a letter that he 
had hitherto equandered away all bis money, but now that he had got so 
much, he intended te keep it. He has done so, for he has purchased a large 
landed property, is married, and I believe, is very happy.’ 

‘ He deserves it,’ replied I, ‘ and long may he be so.’ 

‘ Well, to continue. [ was sent out on this station, aud having infor ma- 
tion that the vessel which you are now on board of was at anchor in a bay 
close to the Havanah, [ ran in and reconnoitred. She hoisted Spanish co- 
lours, and I did the same, It fell calm, and I lay about four miles outside, 
I was mistaken for another Spanish vessel, and the captaia of this vessel, or, 
to speak or paagg the Spanish captain of the Spanish brig, came ont to see 
me, and did no! discover his mistake till he was on board. I detained him 
and his boat’s crew. It continued calm till the evening, when the breeze 
sprung ups and I put thejhead of the brig right tor the bay, as if | were going 
in toanchor. The breeze being light, it was dark betore1 got in and along- 
side this vessel. They were completely surprised, for they imagined that 
their captain was dining with his old friend, and having no idea that we 
were ady thing but Spanish, had not made the least preparation for resist- 
ance. We had possession of their decks before they could seize their arms 
and I brought her out without any one knowing that she had been captured. 
On my arrival the admiral gave me command of her, which L have held for 
nine montis ; but she is very defective, and was ordered home, and should 
have sailed, had it not been for that scoundrel,the captain of the franscendant, 
who gave me the information which induced me to come round to the back 
of the island. Little did { think what happiness awaited me. So much for 
myself. Do not think me an egotist for speaking of myself, lam only clear- 
ing away the less important information to arrive at that which most Inter- 
ests you. The Amy arrived safe with her valuable cargo. The captain re- 
ported that he had remained at the rendezvous until blown off by a sort of 
hurricane, and that finding himself a long way off, he considered when the 
gale had ceased, that he was not justified in remaining with so valuable a 
cargo, but was bound to make the best of his way to Liverpool. He was 
right, and his conduct was approved of by Mr. Travannion, who looked for 
your arrival every hour. At last a week passed away and you did not make 
your appearance, and great alarm was entertained for your safety. T he 
weeks passed into months, and it was supposed that you had been upset in 
the same hurricane which had driven the Amy so far from her rendezvous, 
The poor girl, Whyna, was, as you may suppose kindly received by Mi. 


Trevavniou and his daughter, and soon gained their affecticn ; mat she pined 
for your return, and when she was told that you wero dead she never re- 
covered it. The climate certainly did not agree wilt her, and she contract- 


eda very bad congh during the winter, but I believe from my heart that 
it Was your loss which affected her the most severely. After she had been 





about eighteen menths in England, she fell into a consumption ani died.” 
‘Poor Whyna! said I, with a sigh. | — 
‘ Alexander,’ said Philip, ‘ perhaps It was all for the best, for that poor 
girlloved yousincerely, and supposing that she were now still alive and living 


) with Miss Trevannion, and on yuur return your marriage should (which of 
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course unless Heaven decrees otherwise it will) take place, that poor crea- 
ture would bave been very unhappy, and although the idea of her being a 
rival to Miss Trevannion is something which may appear absurd to us, yet 
she had the same feelings, and must have endured the same pangs a8 any 
other woman, let her colour be what it may. I think, therefore, that her 
removal was a blessing and a happy dispensation. I saw Mr. Trevanplou 
and his daughter but once previous to their receiving your letters from Rio 
acquainting them with your misfortunes and happy deliverance from slava- 
ry. They were both very dejected, and Mr. Trevannion talked of retiring 
from business, and living upon his property near Liverpool. As [ corres- 
ponded regalarly with Amy, I learnt that he had done 80. and had just 
wound up his affairs when your letters arrived from Rio with an order on 
the Portuguese Exchequer for a considerable sum. I hardly need say that 
the joy occasioned by this intelligence was great, Amy recovered her good 
looks, and her father bitterly lamented his having retired from business, as 
he had wished to have made the whole over to you. The money you re- 
mitted from Rio he considered as your own, and he also setapart your share 
of the business from the time that you were admitied as a partner. He was 
not aware that you could carry a diamond of such immense value about your 
person, exposed to the view of every one; omene Indians, settlers and pir ‘ates. 
That my delight was equal to theirs you will, { am sure, give me credit to 
believe ; and although | was obliged to sail for the West Indies every day I 
anticipated receiving a letter informing me of ycur arrival in England.— 
Judge then my distress at first receiving letters stating that you had not 
been heard of for three months after your leaving Rio, and expressions of 
fear that some accident had happened, and then month after month many 
more and more desponding letters, in which Mr. Trevannion plainly stated 
that the xebecque must have foundered ! and Amy only clinging to the 
hope that you were still alive. I acknowledged that I considered you dead, 
and you may therefore imagine my surprise and delight when your signa- 
ture on the slip of paper proved that you were not only in existence, but on 
board ef the same vessel with me.’ 

Such was the narrative of my brother Philip in return formine, and it was 
late at night when we parted. Oh! how sincerely did I pray that night, 
thanking Heaven for all its mercies, and entreating that the cup might not 
be again dashed from my lips. When i arose the next morning 1 found 
that Philip was on deck, and I followed him. 

‘ We shall soon be in Port Royal with this wind,’ said he, ‘ and I hope to 
find the Admiral still there.’ 

I had some conversation with the officers, and then went below to see 
Toplift. He was in his hammock, for he had muck fever, and suffered from 
his wounds, but the surgeon said that he would do well. 

‘Toplift,’ said 1, ‘you must keep your mind at ease, for my brother has 
promised me that you shall not be tried with the others, and has no doubt 
that when he has explained the whole to the admiral you will be thanked 
for your service.’ 

‘ Thankee !’ said Toplift, ‘if I am not hanged [ shall be fortunate enough ’ 

‘No fear of that,’ replied I, ‘so keep your mind easy, and get well as fast 
as you can.’ 

“ Well then, sir, you have saved my life at all events, for had you not come 
on board no one would have ever spoken for me, or believed that 1 was not 
a pirate in heart like the others, except the two Portuguese.’ 

‘It necessary, they will be evidence in your favour, but I do not think 
any evidence wil! be required except miue, and that will be sufficient with 
the admiral. [ promised that you should never want the means of getting 
your livelihood, and | repeat that promise now.’ 

‘ Thank you, sir,’ replied he, and I then left him and went up to the cabin 
to breaktast. 

The following day we were at anchor at Port Royal ; my brother report- 
ed what had occurred, and the admiral sent for all the pirate prisoners ex- 
cept Toplift, whose case was so fully represented by me and my brother that 
he was permi ted to go at large, and to take a passage home to England free 
of expense if he wished it. It is hardly necessury to say that Toplift accept- 
ed this offer, and remained in the vessel with me. 
were also liberated. Three days after our arrival we sailed for England, 
and after a quick run of between five or six weeks, we anchored at Spit- 
head. My brother could not leave his ship, and [ therefore requested him 
to write to Liverpool stating that be had intelligence of me, and that I was 
alive ; that | had been wrecked and had fallen into the hands of the Indians 
near the English settlements in Virginia, and that | had escaped and was, 
he believed, at James Town. 

I considered it wise to make a communication like this at first, as too sud- 
den an announcement might be dangerous to one in so weak a state of health 
a8 Philip stated my Amy to be from the letter he had received from her fa- 
ther. Lreaained with him at Portsmouth till the reply came. Mr Tre- 
vannion wrote and tuld Philip that his commucication had, as it were, rais- 
ed his daughter from the grave—as she had fallen iuto a state of profound 
melancholy which nothing could remove—that he had very cautiously in- 
troduced the subject, and by degrees told her what was reported, and event- 
ually when he found that she was more composed, that he had put Philip’s 
letter in her hand 

He concluded, that he trusted I would arrive, and soon, for if any acci- 
dent was now to happen to me it would be death to his daughter, who had 
not strength enough left to bear another reverse. At my request Philip then 
wrote that he had received a letter from a brother officer stating that I was 
welland safe on board, and that they would be in England a few days after 
the receipt of the letter. 

Leaving directions for Philip how to proceed, I went off to London, and 
having fitted myself out with every requisite of dress and toilet, I called ona 
celebrated Jew diamond merchant and showed him my diamond, request 
ing him that he would weigh it, and then estimate its value. He was much 
astonished at the sight of such a stone, as well he might be, and after weigh- 
ing it and examining it, he pronounced it worth L.47,000 provided a pur- 
chaser could be found tor an article of such value. 

1 told him that | was not a merchant, and could not be travelling about to 
show the diamond to crowned heads, and if he would give me a liberal price 
for it 1 would abate a great deal that he might dispose of it to his own ad- 
vantage. He reqnesied that he might call on me with two of his friends 
that they might see the diamond and consult with him; and then be would 
give me an auswer. We fixed the tims for twelve o'clock on the following 
day, and I took my leave. , 
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THE SIX P’S; OR, POETS, PAINTERS, POLITI- 
CIANS; PLAYERS, PREACHERS & PHYSICIANS.- 
(Pen and Ink Sketches of Poets, Preachers and Politicians.) 


We had scarcely brought our remarks on Mr. Gilfillan’s volume to a close, 
when a book, called ‘‘ Pen and Ink Sketches of Poets, Preachers and Poli- 
ticians,” reached us. The author’s name is not communicated. The book 





The two Portaguese | 





is more entertaining, but not, perhaps, as thoughtful as Gilfillan’s. In a 
short preface, less is told than ought, and more is suggested than is distinct- | 
% tola, and this in a case where reserve is certainly suspicious. The writer 
escribes himself as the hearer of the great preachers whom he describes, | 
and as the Visitor and occasional guest of some of the poets. He tells 
us that ‘ail the facts narraied’’ in his facts “‘ are facts, although in some 
instances the scenes have been shifted, and the subordinate characters 
varied, for the sake of effect, just as a dramatist, by the judicious use 
of minor personages, brings into striking relief the heroes of his play, 
or as a painier, by the skilful aids of accessories, heightens the interest 
of his pictare.”” Of this we must distinctly state that we do not know 
what it means. Brougham and others, for instance, are represented as 
listeners to a sermon of Hall’s, at which our author describes himself 
present. Hall is plainly the hero of this scene. But suppose we wish 
to know whether our author saw Brougham or not assisting on the oc 
casion, is it possible, after reading the sentence we have just transcribed 
to make even the slightest guess on the subject? Are they, or are they 
not the minor personages—the subordinate characters—the accessories— 
skilfully introduced tu heighten the effect of the picture? Nay, is there 
the slightest reason to suppose our author himself was present. May he 
not have been engaged in imagining a sermon preached by a great man 
and at which other men, great and litle, were present? Is the amount of 
evidence, then, which we receive from this gentleman on the subject of 
Hall’s preaching, merely the fact that Hall preached? We have an ac- 
cidental Meeting with Coleridge, immediately after leaving whom, our 
author stumbles upon Shelley, and describes a characteristic ‘adventure — 
Had we read the book without the preface, we should have entertained no 
doubt whatever of both facts As it is, we can make no guess whatever 
as to the occurrence of either. The facts vouched for are limited by the 
prefatory explanation to the circumstance that Coleridge and Shelley lived 
within walking distance of each other, if indeed time and space are ele 
ments in which such men are sapposed by our author to live. A fact 
narrated as such is one thing; and we should see no reason whatever to 
distrust any statemeut given by our author as such—if any could be regard- 
ed as so given, when we remember the limitations which his preface de- 
scribes, We have ‘‘sketches” of one of the London theatres, “ from a 
amit box,”’ and “ glimpses” of the Hoase of Commons, “from the gal 
ery.” Consisteatly with his preface, our author might introduce into any 





group which he wished to describe, not only the persons present, but avy 
one else be pleased Cobbett’s executor, fur instance, may be imagined as 
saying, ““ Why, my poor friend was dead at the time.” “Sir,” the an- 
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swer would be, ‘you mistake the matter. Whether he was dead or alive, 
makes no Fe nyse difference. ‘The harmony of my picture required the 
coatrast of his grey eyes and white hair, his nankeen trousers, and his glo- 
rious white hat. The question is not of trath and falsehood, ot which you 
seem to know nothing, but of picturesque effect. That mass of white was 
there absolutely necessary. You do not seem to have read Newman. It is 
little matter whether such things be true or not now ; they will come to be 
trae in time, if nobody contradicts them.’ ee 

Oar pleasure in the book is diminished in some degree, by regarding it 
rather as a romance founded on fact, than as an actua: record of incidents. 
Something is done when any addition is given to our means of knowing 
our great men, and we welcome this volume accordingly ; distinguishing, 
however, between it and volumes which do not claim the right of the poet 
aud painter, to give their mermen and mermaids fishes’ tails, festooned in 
love knots. 

The first of these sketches is one of Robert Hall. Of Hall our author 
heard early. In his childhood he was taught to think of him as great and 
extraordinary. ‘My mother would tell me, how she had often seea him, 
when a student in the Baptist Theological School at Bristol, pacing the 
streets with only one stocking ou, or occasionally with two on one foot.’— 
Witness! ‘Does your mother know you are out? How did she learn the 
latter fact? Is this trae ?—or—impious son that you are—will you tell us 
that you regard your own mother as a minor personage 1—a subordinate 
character—as something no better than Lord Brougham, and only brought 
in to heighten the interest of the picture.’ p 

The story of the stockings made our author long to behold the man of 
whom it was told. Hall’s station of duty was at Leicester, where our au- 
thor first heard him preach. He occasionally visited Bristol, and he preach- 
ed at Broadmead Chapel. Our author went into the vestry, and he and a 
crowd of others remained there till Hall’s arrival. On coming in, Hall 
threw off his great coat—threw himself on the hearth rug—got a pipe and 
tobacco, and began smoking. This was his usual habit before preaching. 
Tobacco and opium were at all times taken by him in great quantities, to 
deaden the sense of pain produced by some disease of the kidneys, from 
which he was never wholly free. ’ d 

Our author lett him to his pipe, and succeeded in getting a seat opposite 
the pulpit. The aisies were carpeted. This was a luxury then unusual ; 
but necessary, both on account of Hall’s nervousness, and also, because his 
voice was so low that he could not otherwise be easily heard. 

In a pew near him, our author saw Brougham and Mackiotosh.— 
Brougham’s is not the nose of a hero! but it is a nose that will not be 
quiet ; and it attracted the stranger’s attention. It twitched. It wriggled. 
“{t danced a jig, with the angles of the mouth for partners.’ It was our 
author's fate to see it often again—in Chancery—in Exeter Hall—in the 
House of Lords, When last seen, ‘it was wagging scornfully at the Bench 
of Bishops.’ 

A feeling of dramatic propriety, or a severe sense of truth, compels our 
author to say that Brougham was shabbily dressed. His clothes seemed 
to have been bought an hour before in Seven Dials. His pantaloons reach- 
ed about half way down a pair of unpolished Wellington boots. Next 
him was a well-dressed man, who nodded his head gently—perhaps, re- 
provingly—when the man with the nose (will you not order Pusen and 
see that nose?) addressed him. This was Mackintosh. 

Admiration of Hali’s talents brought every one to hear. - Cottle tells us 
of an Irish bishop, a dean, and thirteen clergymen being seen together at 
Broadmead Chapel, to listen to the great preacher of tie Dissenters. Parr 
said ‘the man is inspired ;’ and Hannah More, speaking to a bishop or 
something of the kind, said ‘there is no man in the Church, nor out of it, 
comparable in talents to Robert Hall.’* 

‘The services preliminary to the sermon had been nearly gone through, 
and a hymn was being sung, when Mr. Hall ascended slowly, and, I 
thought, wearily, the pulpit stairs. Few, on looking at his somewhat un- 
wieldy and rather ungraceful figure, would have been prepossessed in his 











favour; and as he sat down in the pulpit, and looked languidly round on the | 


congregation, I experienced, I know not why, a feeling of disappointment, 
but that speedily wore off. Having taken the Bible from the desk, and se- 
lected the place of the text, he returned it to the cushion, and then leaned 
back in bis seat, his large head drooping so that his chin reposed on his 
broad chest. As if in deep reverie, he remained in this position until the 
last tones of the hymn ceased ; when he rose, and read his text—' The Fa 
ther of Lights,’ “At first his voice was scarcely audible, and there appear- 
ed some slight hesitation ; but this soon wore off, and, as he warmed with 
his subject, he poured forth such a continuous strain of eloquence, that it 
seemed asif it owed from an inexhaustible source. His tones were, al- 
though low, beautifully modulated ; but, owing to some affection in his 
throat, his speech was, at short intervals, interrupted by a short spasmodic 
cough. 
less silence reigned throughout the vast assemblage; but his momentary 
cessation was the signal for general relaxation from an attention so intense 
that it became almost painful. It was curious to observe how every neck 
was stretched out, so that nota word which fell from those eloquent lips 
should be lost; aud the suspended breathings of those around me evinced 
how intensely all were hanging on his charmed words. Mr. Hall’s fluency 
was wonderful, and his command of language unsurpassed. I will not mar 
the beauty of his discourse, by atterspting to describe it; but, as his hear- 
ers followed him, whilst, by his vivid imaginatiun, he conveyed his hearers 
thro’ the starry skies, and reasoned from those lights of the universe, what 
the Father of Lights mast be, all became lost in wonder and admiration. But 
the crowning glory of his sermon was his allusion to the heavenly world, 
whose beatific glories he expatiated on with almost the eloquence of an an- 
gel. He appeared like one inspired; and as he guided us by living streams, 
and led us over the celestial fields, he seemed carried away by his subject, 
and his face beamed as if it reflected heaven’s own light. And this was 
the man who, but av hour before, had lain down on the ground, in the ex- 
cess of his agony ; and who, from his earliest years, had constantly endured 
the most excruciating torture which man can be called onto bear! For 
often has he becn heard to say, that he had never known one waking hour 
tree from extreme pain.’ 

Some of the anecdotes which are transferred from one great man to ano- 
ther, are here told of Hall. They may or may aot be true, but are as little 
worth repeating as Lord Eldon’s jests. He described one preacher ‘as 
a great manin his line.’ ‘And pray what is this line?’ ‘Why,’ said Hall, 
‘he is aremarkably good she preacher, sir.’ ‘A she preacher, sir.’ ‘Soft 
preaching in his line, sir.’ Hall mortified one of the autograph Furies, by 
writing in her album, instead of the expected compliment, ‘It is my hum- 
ble opinion that albums are very foolish things —Rosert Hatt.’ 

Hall’s mouth was large.—At a breakfast party at Bristol, a young minis- 
ter prayed, that the Lord would ‘ open his mouth wider than ever.’ Fiall 
afterwards asked him, ‘ Why did you pray that my mouth might be opened 
wider thanever. Itcould not weil be done, sir, unless it was slit from ear 
to ear, sir.’ The jest is an irreverent one, and the story was scafce worth 
telling; we transcribe it, however, as it seems to justily the strange por- 
trait of Hall, engraved in Gilfillan’s book. 

There are particularities of style in this volume, which are justified 
rather by principles of philosophical grammar than by the practice of wri- 


ters of English; and the sentence which commences our author’s notice of 
| 
| deligh t to see an actual author; and Hanuab More’s sacred dramas were @ 


Foster, and follows his account of Hall, gives a good example of this :— 

‘The greatest of John Foster’s Bristol contemporaries was him t of whom 
we have, in the last chapters, penned some reminiscences,’ 

Foster was born in 1770. His father was a weaver. Dr Fawcett, of 
whose church Fuster was a member, kept a large school, from which, after 
a few years, John Foster was sent to the Baptist College, Stoker Croft, 
Bristol. He appears to have first preached at Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
Essays by which he is probably still best known, were written io a Series 
of letters to his future wife. In 1805, the ‘ Eclectic Review’ was started 
Foster was the principal contributor, and his essays have since been sepa- 
rated from the other papers of that very valuable review. Foster's writ- 
ing in the review was chiefly occasioned by his health being unequal to 
preaching. He, however, recovered, and for many years acted as the mi- 
nister of a country congregation at Downead. In the year 1822, he de- 
livered a course of lectures at Broadmead Chapel, which attracted attention. 
Wher Hall undertook the duties of Broadmead Chapel, Foster, his great 
adinirer, refused to lecture again. He was a constant attendant of Hall’s 
ministry. 

Of Hall’s preaching, far the best account that we have is Foster’s, in 
the essay prefixed to Hall's works. E ich Sunday, before the service com- 


menced, a person standing at the entrance to the Broad street Chapel, | 


which faces St. James’s churchyard, ‘ might have seen approaching a man, 
tall and somewhat stoutly built, with a very decided stoop in his shoulders, 
his chin half buried in a thick white cravat, and his figure shaded by an old 
and enormousesiz¢d green gingham umbrella.” On he would go, louking 
neither to the right hand nor to the lefi, as he ascended the gallery stairs, 
and stole to a secluded pew to the left of the preacher—whom he loved, 
nay, seemed to adore 

‘ Daring the few years which immediately preceded his death, he preached 


* Cottle. 

+ This form is not accidental. ‘Mr. Grimshaw, for it is him is well 
known,’ &c. page 250. ‘ It is Thomas Babington Macauley. ‘That is Aim 
who has just risen,’ page 261. ‘Near Lyndhurst is the Duke of Welling- 
ton. That is him in a blue frock coat,’ page 273. 
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rey. seldom in Bristol; but on the occasion of a new chapel being opened 
in Thrissell-street, he was with very great difficulty prevailed upon to de- 
liver the morning discourse. We went to hear him, and on arriving at the 
chapel found it densely crowded in every part, the audience seeming to 
consist chiefly of clergymen and dissenting ministers, who had been attract- 
ed by the extraordinary talents of the essayist. After a bymn had been 
sung, he ascended the pulpit; and as we were situated directly in front of 
him, we had a favourable opportunity for observation. : 

‘ Not one of the published portraits gives anything like an idea of Foster; 
the one by Branwhite resembles him when he was younger; but as we 
saw him, we should not have recognized in it any traces of the ori inal. 
Mr. Foster's face was large, and the features massive; the forebead was 
very high, and pyramidal in shape, being broadest at its lower portiun. 
His head was covered by a very evident curly wig, which one might ata 
glance discover was not of the most fashionable manufacture. A huge 
pair of silver spectacles, with circular glasses almost as big as penny-pieces, 
nearly concealed two dark, small eyes, which glistened brightly beneath a 
couple of shaggy eyebrows; the face was ploughed with deep lines, and 
the forehead furrowed all over with ‘wrinkles of thought;’ around his 
neck was a dingy white cravat, and his coat was ill-fitting, and of a rusty 
black. Altogether he was the most slovenly-looking man we ever saw In 
the pulpit. 

« As we are not going to write acritique on Mr. Foster’s sermon, we 
shall not dwell upon it, but confine ourselves principally to the describing 
his maoner in the pulpit. After he bad given out his text in a quaking, 
gurgling, husky voice, he commenced somewhat in this way :—‘ Now, 
dare say some of you will think I am going to preach a ve odd sermon 
from such an odd text;’ and then he went on, gradually enlisting the atien- 
tion of his hearers, whilst he described, in magnificent language, the idol 
temples of the East. Soon his congregation were wrapped in wonder a 
delight, as they listened to his gorgeous descriptions, and we do not thiok 
that one individual present stirred hand or foot until this glowing discourse 
came to anend. Then long sustained breathing found aeons in deep- 
drawn sighs, and every one gazed on every one else, and lo ed or nodded 
admiration. Some remained for a time with lips apart ana eyes still fixed 
upon the pulpit, as if spell-bound ; and all felt, on the termiaation of the 
discourse, a relief from the pressure on the intellect, which the ponderous 
stores, heaped on it from the magazine of the orator, had occasioned,’— 

>. 30—32 
PF oster lived much alone. Our author, by some accident, however, 
passed an evening with him at his own house at Stapleton. On chairs and 
tables lay proof impressions of prints, and costly volumes, which showed 
that Foster was a lover of art; indeed, in the latter years of his life, he often 
went to London to visit the exhibitions of paintings. After the friend, in 
whose train our author came, and he had sat for a tew minutes in the par- 
lour into which they were first shown, Foster entered it. He had onan old 
blue coat, with bright brass buttons, which hung loosely about him, a pair 
of corduroy breeches, and top-boots—a queer cut of a fellow for a preacher, 
it would seem. He had onan old brown curly wig, and a pair of large 
circular spectacles—the same pair, or a pair very like those, which had 
already glared on our reporter from the pulpit. After tea they walked ia 
the garden, the hero of the night putting ou an old gray frock coat when he 
went out, and taking it off when he came in. He took snuff like another 
man. When it grew dark they returned to the parlour, louked at a few 
engravings, and took leave of Foster for ever. —} . 

Foster, it is said, refused to be introduced to Southey, dissatisfied with 
what he considered his political apostasy. We hope that this statement is 
but idle gossip. Reasons enough present themselves for Foster, a man of 
retiring habits, declining to form any new acqualutance, In the ‘ Eclectic 
Review’ Foster gives Southey’s works very high praise. . 

Foster’s health failed, and he was sinking slowly for years before he died. 
His wife and his only son were dead, and from these shocks he never re- 
covered. Pulmonary consumption came on. On his last visit to Bristoi, 
‘his gait Was more stooping, his step feebler, and his shadow was manifest- 
ly falling on his grave.’ : 

Foster’s life was tkat of a hermit, and in his death he was alone. On the 
morning of Saturday, 14th October, 1843, he complained of coufusedness 
of head, and felt a difficulty of breathing. He had been fond of being read 
to by one of his family; on this day he requested to be left quite alone. 
When the hour for retiring to rest came, he insisted that all should go to 
asusual, An attendant stole into his room early io the morning ; he was 
sleeping. An hour afterwards he returned, and jound him dead, * his hands 
stretched out, and his countenance so tranquil as to make it unquestionable 
that his spirit was dismissed without a struggle, and probably without any 
suffering whatever.’ ; : ats 

Hall and Foster are known by their works; and from these chiefly it is 
that we feel anxiety to realise, as we best can to our imaginations, their au- 
This it is that gives to every such sketch as those which we have 
been studying its true value. : 

Thorpe next appears onthe stage. Of Thorpe’s works we know nothing, 
though we believe some sermous have beea published However, he had 
the power of bolding audiences enchanted and entranced. Oa one occasion 
he described the angel of death hovering over the audience, and in his hand 
a scroll, inscribed with the names of his next victius ; * and who,’ added he 
with emphasis, ‘ who amongst us has his name written on that scroll?’ The 
effect, we are told, was electrical. 

The names of Roberts and Biddulph are mentioned here as among the 
Bristol worthies of Hall’sday. Next comes 2n account of Lant Carpenter. 

Lant Carpenter was a small man, with a head, however, that seemed to 
have a right to belong to a manlier and a more robust frame; the forehead 
high, and bald on the upper portion, and the temples thinly covered with 
ligntish hair. His eyes were gray in colour, ,their expression calm and 
sweet. His nose was long, but not aquiline; and his mouth, as we are 
rather indistinctly told, ‘ was benevolently formed.’—Carpenter was an ad- 
mirable reader. He was an Unitarian, and it would not appear that our 
author bad many opportunities of hearing him preach. One sermon, how- 
ever, he heard—on the duration of eternal punishmeut—to which, whena 
reply was made by a minister of another congregation, the audience was 
surprised at Dr Carpenter’s coming into one of the pews to hear the dis- 
course, Carpenter used to lecture at the British Institution; and it is prob- 
able that his beautiful intonation of some of Wordsworth’s poems did much 
to make them known in the Bristol circles. The wear and tear of life, and, 
we fear, also the struggle with adverse circumstances—were too mach for 
Carpenter. His mind sank. Change of air and scene was tried; with 
what result we know not. He passed through the Netberlands, Germany, 
Switzerland, aud Italy; and in April, 1840, he embarked for Leghorn. On 
that voyage he was drowned. 

‘He had retired to his berth—had unlocked his bag, and removed some of 
its contents, as if going to rest. It is supposed that, whilst thus engaged, 
89a sickness overpowered him, and that be wenton deck, ‘* when it pleased 
God to remove bim in a manner which there was no human eye tu witness, 
and of which, therefore, no human tungue can confidently speak.” . 

As we advance in this volume, we become on more cordial terms of ac- 
quaintance with the author. Nothing can be more pleasing than his recol- 


| lection of a visit made by him and his mother to Hannah More, in his early 


| friend 





childhood. She was living at Burley-Wood when he saw her. It wasa 


sort of class-book in the house where his childhood was passed. His mother 
and he travelled at Barley- Wood in what is called ‘a tilted waggon. He 
had scarcely ever been in the country before. It was early morning when 
they set out. Poor boy !—he thought Hannah More would examine bim ia 
her own poetry, and he had prepared himself in it. They at last arrived. 
Two little girls, of bis own age, had been spending 4 few days al Barley- 
Wood, and when the new party had nearly reached Hannah 8 gate, they saw 
them turning down the lane to meet them. They found Hannah in a flow- 
er-garden, clipping the foliage of a privet hedge, which bad been cut into 
shapes of birds, vases, &c. Her back was to them as they approached, and 
the little fellow looked wiih wonder and fear on the lofty lady (for such she 
appeared) dressed in a black silk gown, with a very high waist, that gave 
an appearance of unusual length to her figure. She wore @ thick shawl, 
deeply edged with black lace, and her feet were incased in strong shoes, 
worsted stockings, and pattens ; a bigh mob-cap, breidered with plaited lace, 
was tied under her chin, in a monstrous bow. 
Hannah was old—over seventy —but fresh complexioned, pure red and 
white. The old lady was not wise, for She wore false curls, and they hid 
much of her forehead. Her eyes were coal-black, and probably looked 
more brilliant than in her earlier day. Courtesies and civilities being in- 
ierchanged, the visitors were ushered into asmall parlour, which overluoked 
the vale of Wrington, and gota substautial breakfast, the recollection of 
which still is pleasant tu our little weary and way-sore waggoner. In in- 
troduciug her guests to Miss F, whom she called her domestic chaplain, 
Hannah describes this lady as the ‘ Queen of Clubs,’ alluding to all tne char- 
itable and religious societies which she had to manaye as Hannah s depaty. 
The room was hong with bishops, and men of episcopal dignity and pre- 
tensions. The young trav eller saw one frame which contained no portrait. 
‘On,’ said Hannah, *that frame contained a portrait of a player—an old 
of mine—but as | thought bim hardly fit to hang in such good com- 
pany as bishops. | have removed poor Davy Garrick to my study.’ 
‘Hannah's sisters lived with her, and there were eight servants. After 
brenktast came family prayer, which Hannah herself conducted. After a 
selection trom the liturgy bad been read, Hannah extemporised a prayer, in 
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which the names of every persot: present were introduced, and where she 
could, supplications having especial reference to the peculiar circumstances 
of each. ; 

After prayers, she and her guests went to a chamber, where she receiv- 
ed the visits of the poor. The number of articles of dress that she gave away 
that morning quite astonished the little boy, who witnessed with deli ht 
the old lady conferring happiness on all around. To most of those articles 
was pinned a text of Scripture, written with her own hand. While Han- 
nah and our little friend’s mother were closeted together, the younger party 
were scampering about the garden. Their plays were eeneunees by the 
arrival of a carriage, from which two gentlemen and a lady alig ted. _ The 
elder, a venerable old man, dropped his stick, and our young friend picked 
it up, and handed itto him, He had his reward, for in the after day he 
remembered and delighted to tell of old Dr. Aikin’s bering patie him on 
the head. The lady was old, and she was one who loved children, and 
whom children loved, and still love. Our author tells ‘of her light flaxen 
hair, which she wore, in large curls, and of her faint but pleasant smile, as 
she took liquorice from her pockets, and gave us children some, which 
quite won our hearts.’ That lady was Mrs Barbauld;—But who was the 
other gentleman? He had a broad Scotch accent, and a harsh, disagree- 
able voice. Whocouldhe be? Reader, guess! © Of all men inthe world, 
Dr. Chalmers. Hannah's levees must have been fatiguing things. 

The children came in afier dinner with the dessert, and our author re- 
members nothing distinctly, but that in the conversation the names of John- 
son, and Burney, and Thrale, were familiar household words. It was a 
day. of great delight, and is exceedingly well described. 7 

re do we find cur wanderer next? He is an older and a sadder, if 

not a wiser man. A lady travelling from Liverpool to some part of Ireland 
enlists him as her esquire ; and ou a fine evening behold the happy pair on 
the deck of a steamer, plying between the Mersey and Dublin! Thecom- 
ny on board was a motley group. There were three O’Connells— Daniel 

e First, and two princes of the blood. Sheil, too, was there, and a red- 
haired meteor, called Fergus O'Connor. Dan’s brown black wig has been 
so often described, that we wish it had been left alone in its glory by our 
traveller. Dan’s good-humour and good-nature gathered round him a num- 
ber of young men. Sheil ‘trave the deck with short and hasty strides. 
Whilst 1 looked at him, I could not help fancying him to be short, sharp, 
savage, and snappish.’ Now this, friend, is not fair; if you know nothing 
of Sheil, why speak of him? But surely the circumstance of his not speak- 
ing among a crowd of strangers, gives no rigit to you to indulge in this sar- 
castic comment on what a distinguished man may feel to be necessary re- 
serve. He says neither O'Connell nor Sheil spoke to Fergus, and adds, 
‘the liberator has his notions of aristocracy.” He speaks of Fergus’s vul- 
garity as quite offensive. In all this there is some mistake. Jt is plain that 
our traveller thinks Fergus a mau risen or rising from the ranks, and that 
the question between him and the other Lrish gentlemen was one of social 
caste. This is, we need not say, altogether a mistake. O’Connor’s posi- 
tion—as far as family is concerned—is as respectable as that of any man. If 
the sketcher was right in thinking that his Irish acquaintances avoided him, 
it must have been from political differences, in which O'Connell and O’Con- 
nor often had hard words with each other. The sketcher rose early, and 
was on deck at dawn of day to see the Irish coast. O’Connell made his 
appearance early, conversed with kindness with a number of Irish labour- 
ers who crowded to deck—then pointed out to cur hero the prominent ob. 
jects on the coast. His na‘ural good-humour quite won the recording Sax- 
on’s heart, and he parted from him with the feeling of good-will, which 
—— more than any man we ever met, succeeds in impressing on the 
mind. 

The frish jaunting-car is the first thing on which an English visitor tries 
his power of description ; and it has baited them all. ‘ The outside car,’ 
says Barrow (the great Wheel barrow), with vracular truth, ‘is acar where 
the wheels are inside; the inside car is where the wheels are outside.’ 
This is intelligible to those who have already seen the Irish car, but would 
defy all others to interpret. ‘ By an “ outside,” ’ says our anonymons friend, 
‘I mean a car that resembles two sofas placed back to back, the passengers 
sitting with their legs over the sides of the vehicle.’ Well, he hires one of 
those undescribable vehicles—the worst he can see, for he is av author in 
want of a sabject—and makes his way to Radley’s, in Dame street. The 
waiters at Radley’s must have been startled at the sirange sight which was 
a ong to them; for, in addition to the lady, her gallant esquire had 

rought a monkey with him; and a beggar-woman, whose eloquence was 
in vain employed in making her distresses known to our hero, at last, with a 
wink to our acquaintance, and looking with the other eye at squire, dame, 
and monkey, said— 

‘Oh, by the powers, there’s three of ye !’ 

He travels by mail to Kilkenny. Heand the la(y are on top of the coach ; 
but, by some magic known to great poets, he sees through the roof, and 

tells us of a party of gentlemen within playing cards on the crowns of their 
hats, and drinking whiskey from pint-bottles. ‘It is a dark, dull, damp, driz- 
zling day i and let me tell you, reader, that such an alliterative string of epi- 
thets, when applied as an illustration to a period of twenty-four hours in Ire 
land, is no joke” A wet day is as unpleasant in Ireland as in England ; 
and twenty-four hours would have been worse than eight or nine, the time 
he must have actually passed on the journey. On the box, with the coach- 
man, is a drowsy drunken gentleman. 

‘ Wkenever the coach stops, the keepers of little shebeen-houses rush out, 
as if by instinct, with a bottle in one hand, and a small glass called a “ nip” 
in the other; and the tipsy gentleman takes a ‘“ nip” of the whiskey con- 
tinually. Nor are the other passengers behindhand in their attentions to the 
crathur, and even the coachman and the guard incline somewhat to the ami- 
able weakness. Round towers arise in the distance; cabins of mud move 
on as the coach flies by—cabins so small, that they resemble large bee-hives 
{in what ?] and it seems perfectly wonderful how they can possibly contain 
so many living creatures—people and pigs —as crawl out of them to peer up 
at us as we go by.’ 

Oar traveller probably confuses the incidents of one day with another, as 
on wet days the people were not likely to come out to see a coach that passes 
their door every day, wet anddry. Think of the pigs, though, crawling out 
of doors to peer up at the coach. What instinct was it thatled them? Is 
our unknown friend on the roof, after all, no other than the great man who 
conducts ‘ Hog’s Weekly Instructor’—a magazine for the swinish manv ? 
- We know you, my lad,’ is grunted all along the road. Pigs and people are 
doing their best to behave themselves properly this dismal day. 

‘A chief ’s amang them taking notes, 
And faith he’ll print it.’ 


‘ All this time the rain is coming down as it can only fall in Ireland; but 
at length there is a faint prospect of its clearing off, and lo ! suddenly a patch 
of sunlight brightens a portion of yonder dark hill side. Brighter and more 
distinct grow distant objects, and a few miles ahead of us rise the stately 
marble battlements and turrets of Ormond Castle, whilst a sparkling river 
winds along at its base. Gradually the mists clear away—a rainbow flings 
its radiant arch over “ temple, tower, and town,” and the latter each mo- 
ment becomes more distinct. An extra whipping of the jaded steeds, an ex- 
tra flourish of the guard’s bugle, a sudden exchange of the heavy, slushy 
road for the rough rattling causeway, and we are in farfamed Kilkenny !’— 

. 78. 

P At Kilkenny, there is a glorious crowd—flags flaunting every where— 
hundreds and thousands of men, with green ribbons round their necks 
Mathew, the preacher of temperance, is in town; and among those who 
come to meet him, to receive his medals, and protest against whiskey, are 
numbers who are actually drunk, feeling it a daty to take leave of their old 
enemy kindly, cherishing no resentment against it. On a stage, a little way 
from the town, Mathew is administering the pledge. He is a strong, mid- 
dle sized man, seeming to have a good many more years of work in him. 
* His dark hair was streaked here and there, and especially in the temples, 
with the flowers of mortality, his nose was of a Roman formation, and bis 
month and chin were well shaped, and not unlike those of Napoleon.’ A 
German poem calls gray hairs the daisies of death. The flowers of mortality 
is no bad variation of this sentimentality. 

Of Kilkenny we hear no more. Oar next sketch is of Mrs Hemans, 
whom he visited at Wavertree. Before her door, one of a terrace at the side 
of the road, was a flower garden surrounded by a white thorn hedge. Inthe 
apartment into which he was shown, while his card and letter of introduc 
tion were taken to the poetess, hung an engraved print of Roscoe. There 
were prints on the walls and medallions ou the tables, but our adventur- 
ous hero remembers nothing of them. He begins to feel some alarm. ‘ Ne- 
ver before or since have I felt in such a flutter.’ What was the cause think 
you, reader? was it that he began to think that after all his visit was an un- 
reasonable one’ no such thing—his fears were not for himself but for Mrs. 
Hemans She might probably disappoint his expectation. He might have 
better left Yarrow unvisited. ‘For years and years I hed read ber poetry, 
and imagined all sorts of things about the authoress; I had been told that 
she was beautiful, and readily believed it; hut I anticipated some disap- 
pointment in this respect—in fact I can scarcely tell how [ felt, when I 
heard the rustling of silks, and saw a lady enter the room.’ 

He was disappointed, for it was Miss Jewsbury who opened the door — 





Well, after all, friend, that is not so bad ; itgives you a promise of two puct- | 


esses instead of one, and soon after entered Mrs. Hemane. 
‘I cannot conceive a more exquisitely beautiful creature than Mrs. He 
"ans was : none of the portraits or busts [ have ever seen of her do her jus 


tice; nor is it possible for words to convey to the reader any idea of the 
matchless, yet serene beauty of ber expression. Her glossy waving hair 
was parted on her forehead, and terminated on the sides, in rich luxuriant 
auburn curls. There was a dove like luok in her eyes, and yet there was 
a chastened sadness in their expression. Her complexion was remarkably 
clear, and her high forehead looked as pure and spotless as Parian marble. 
A calm repose, not unmingled with melancholy, was the characteristic ex- 
pression of the face; but when she smiled, all traces of sorrow were lost, 
and she seemed to be but ‘a little lower than the angels—fitting shrine for 
so pure a mind!’ 

It was a happy day for our hero; for the talk was of things which he lov- 
ed tohear. L. E. L. had invited Mrs. Hemans to London—‘a place I never 
was in,’ she said, ‘and never wish to be. My heart beats too loudly even in 
this quiet place, and there I think it would burst. The great Babel was not 
made for such as mv.’ Her visiter was able to tell Mrs. Hemans of a se- 
cluded churchyard near Bath, where there was a monument of white mar- 
ble to a young lady that died at seventeen, and engraved on it was a stanza 
from her poem of ‘Spring Flowers.’ Flowers of all kinds were planted 
round it, for the most part by strangers, and as if in obedience to the poet’s 
mandate. 

In referring to her compositions she said, that she wrote more easily in 
rhyme than blank verse. ‘ My thoughts have been so used to go in the har- 
ness of rhyme, that when they are suffered to go without it, they are often 
diffused, or | lose sight, in the ardour of composition, of the leading idea al- 
together.’ 

She wore a white gown, over which was thrown a black lace shawl. On 
her —_ was a cap of very open network, without flowers or ornaments of 
any kind. 

At Oxford our traveller meets Crabbe, who promises to show him a pen- 
cil sketch of Burke, taken when he made his speech in the Warren Hast- 
ings case. He did not call on him afterwards; ‘for, says he, * I always 
have felt, and [ hope I shall always feel, that the time of literary men is 
00 sacred and too valuable to be frittered away by curiosity, or oddity hun- 
tlecs. 

He sees at Oxford, on one of its great days, the Lron Duke presiding in 
academic dress. A chapter is entitled ‘Reminiscences of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Lamb.’ Of Wordsworth, nothing worth remembering is 
told. He strolls about Highgate, and falls in with Coleridge before he 
has an opportunity of presenting him with a letter of introduction with 
which he had come fortified. That he should not be able to tel! us more 
than we already know of Coleridge is not surprising; for it would appear 
that their conversation was confined to Coleridge’s telling him something 
about his early obligations to Bowles’s poems and other matter of the 
kind communicated already to the public, by Coleridge, in his ‘ Biogra- 
phia Literaria.’ Lamb and bis sister he met in the hall leaving Cole- 
ridge’s, on a Sunday evening, just as he entered. It was, he thinks, on the 
same evening, that having returned from Highgate to Hampstead Heath, 
he saw a crowd round the dvor of a large house. A young woman had 
fallen on the steps, seemingly dead; the servants thought—and it turned 
out that they were not far wrong—that it was dead drunk she was. The 
master of the house came up as they were trying to get rid of her. This 
was Shelley, who acted with the humanity that might have been expected. 
He ‘insisted on her being taken into the house, and provided for her all tbe 
restoratives that could be had. As far as we can see, our author did not 
again meet Shelley, and on this occasion could have seen him but for a mo- 
ment. 

He next visits Hazlitt. ‘He received me with what appeared shyness, 
or reluctance to be disturbed, but which I afterwards found to be his habit 
at first meeting.’ They sate till late into the night; but we do not find that 
anything was said worth repeating. The | gee eng of the pvorer brethren 
in literature are squabbles with editors and printers, and Hazlitt complain- 
ed of Jeffrey’s not printing his contributions to the Edinburgh as soon as 
they were sent. Itis not improbable that there were others who com- 
plained with better right that he should have printed them at all. 

Southey he met at Cottle’s at Bristol. 

‘The personal appearance of Robert Southey was very striking. He 
was, as J have intimated, tall and slightly built. His forehead, rather re- 
ceding, and not, phrenologically speaking, indicative of great acquirements, 
was surmounted and partially shaded by an abundance of white, silvery 
hair, combed upwards and forming a striking contrast with his jet black, 
magnificently arched eyebrows, beneath which glowed (thatis the best 
word to express what I mean) !wo of the most brilliant dark eyes | ever 
beheld. Their beauty did not consist so much in their brilliancy, as in 
their deep contemplative expression. His nose was remarkably aquiline, 
so much so that it approached to the beak formation. But it was in the 
mouth which, afterall, is the most expressive feature of the human face, 
that the peculiar charm of Southey’s looks lay—the upper lip was finely 
curved, and slightly projected over the lower ; but it is in vain to attempt 

a description of it. Nearly every painter has failed to transfer it to can- 
vass—indeed I have never seen a good likeness of the laureate, for it was 
ho easy matter to catch the ever-flitting lighte and shadows which, with 
hr changing emotion, passed over his countenance, 

‘ Tea was announced shortly after my arrival—Mr. Cottle’s sister (since 
dead) doing the honors. By the way, | may as well mention that Mr. 
Cottle and his sister then resided together, much in the same way as did 
dear delightful Charles Lamb with his beloved ‘ Barbara.’ In both cases 
the gentlemen were bachelors, and the ladies happy in single blessedness, 
and the society of their literary brothers. After pouring out the well man- 
utactured infusion of Congou, Miss Cottle happened tu address the laure- 
ate as ‘doctor.’ ‘ My dear Miss Cottle,’ said he, ‘do call me Mr. Southey, 
or Robert, as you used te do ‘lang syne;’ but not ‘doctor’ I| dislike no- 
thing so much as that amongst oid friends.’—pp. 164-166. 

Southey spoke of Cowper’s lines to his mother’s picture; he would 
have given all he ever wrote to be the author of those lines. He spoke of 
his Own wife’s mental alienation. She had gone to her rest but a short time 
before. ‘I had fora long, dreary time—a living death constantly before 
me, in the form of Edith. We took our mieals, and associated together to 
the last, and I questiun whether 1 was more fondly attached to her in her 
— days, than in her days of darkness.’ 

ur author’s next sketch gives us the theatre; first, a concert of Pag- 
anini’s, and then the first night of Talfourd’s Lon, when he saw Miss 
Baillie and Wordsworth enjoying the tiumph of a brother poet. 

A sketch of the Montgomeries follows. James, it would seem, is 
impatieut—naturally impatient—at the mistake which is often made be- 
tween him and Robert : it interferes with his reputation, and with the 
sale of his bouks. Still we think both James and our author, who sympa- 
thises with him, unreasonable. It is not Robert’s fault that his name is 
Montgomery, nor can he be blamed if the ladies prefer, on some occasions, 
the younger man. Ata corn-law meeting, in Sheffield, our ubiquitous 
friend hears a speech from Ebenezer Elliott. Elliott was addressing the 
prepared sympathies of his audience, and was heard with the applause 
which, in such circumstances, opinions already approved of are sure to 
command, if delivered fluently and with real, or even seeming earnest- 
ness. 

We find our author as regular an attendant at fashionable churches and 
meeting-houses as at political platforms. He seems to live in excitement, 
no matter of what kind; and thus we have pictures of Rowland Hill, 
Baptist Noel, and Irving; of Pusey, too, and of Sibthorp, on his trave!s be- 
tween England and Babylon. The old lady in the red mantle is supposed 
to be his present love. Scientific men are disturbed by our visiter, who 
likes to have a sight of a genius engaged in stadying mathematics. Suar- 
geons are startled with letters vf introduction during their business hours, 
otherwise we cannot understand how he should have heard Abernethy’s 
conversation with his patients. From the gallery of the House of Com. 
mons he saw Cobbett with his white hat, Hunt with his ‘ matchless black- 
ing,’ D’israeli, of whose oratorical powers he thinks highly, and Bulwer, 
who looks better than could be expected by any one familiar with his face 
in the print shops. 

The volume closes with a few sketches taken in the Upper House. We 
have not room for them, nor are they very good. Brougham is the best — 
Lyndhurst and the Duke do not satisfy us. 

The book is entertaining, and possesses the only kind of merit that ought 
to be sought for in sucha volame. Its picturing of the individuals is often 
very perfect. ‘Their persons are well described, and there is a strong feel- 
ing of their true merits, Of anecdote it contains but little, and that little 
has been in general before the public in other forms. Intimacy, in any 
Strict seuse, between our author and any of the persons described did not 
exist; and the motives are, iu all cases, conceived in a generous and kind- 
ly spirit. The book gave us, on the whole, great pleasure.— Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine. 
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SPORTING IN GERMANY. 


A DAY'S DEER-STALKING WITH THE MARKGRAF OF BADEN 


CHAPTER I. 
The Odenwald—Beauties of the Neckar—the Royal Schloss of Swingen 
berg—the Forst- Meister—the Banquet. : 
_ It was a delicious Sunday evening, every bell in the old town was ring- 
ing forth its merriest and most lusty chime, as we rolled out of the Eastern 





gate of Heidelberg on our way to Swingenberg, an ancient castle some- 








distance off upon the Neckar. Our double-barrel, a veritable Rigby, be f in 
one corner of the carriage, and a well-balanced, handy rifle, borrowed for 
the great occasion from our friead Herr Bauerfeind, of the Hauptstrasse, 
reposed in the other. We who had shot snipes in the splashy marshes of 
Connaught, who had faced the mountain breezes, and waded breast high 
in the purple heather of the Highlands, and had ‘ whistled down the black 
cock with a slugin his wing’—we who had tramped through the turnip 
fields of Norfolk and the fens of Lincoln, and who are well known among 
our contemporaries, unwilling ge > we be to sound forth our own praises 
to possess as keen an eye as ever glanced along a brown barrel, and as fine 
a forefinger as ever touched a trigger—we were about to hazard out re- 
putation by a trial of skill with the crack sportsmen of the Odenwald ; we 
were going to display our prowess in the presence of royalty itself, for we 
had received an invitation to join a shooting party which was assembled at 
the castle of Swingenberg, in honour of the annual autumnal visit of his 
Royal Highness the Margraf of Baden, brother of the ‘ Grand Duke,’ Ger- 
manice, the ‘ Grossherzog ;’ or, as a facetious friend of ours will persist in 
calling him, the Great Hedgehog of that state. 

The duties of the office of forstmeister are net of a very onerous nature. 
He has the absolute command of all the game in the principality where he 
resides ; no one can shoot a single head without his permission ; and if he 
keepsa good day’s shooting for his royal master when he pays his annual 
visit, no questions are ever asked as to what he does with the remainder. 
And when one considers that in Germany a good deer fetches nearly the 
same as a bullock does here, thut partridges sell at a florin a brace, black 
game, similar to the black cock of Scotland, at three, and pheasants and ca- 
percalzies for about as much more, the profits he derives from the sale of 
game, added to the official salary, which is about 5000 guldens per annum, 
must make the forstmeister’s birth a very comfortable one indeed. He 
has finer, and more varied shooting besides, than the best preserves 
England or Scotland can boast ; he is supplied with the choicest wines by 
the neighbouring vine-growers, who have an interest in preventing their 
vineyards from being beat by his chasseurs until the grapes are pulled ; his 
residence is always in some ancient castle, which is perched upon a ro- 
mantic eminence overlooking a wide extent of magnificent forest scenery, 
and the unly troublesome duty which appertains to his office is the looking 
after the woods and taking care that too much is notcut, All the forests, 
not only those which belong to the grand duke, but those also which are 
the property of his subjects, are placed under the surveillance of the forst- 
meister, and he has the power of preventing even the owners themselves 
from cutting more wood than he thinks expedient. _It is the main article 
of firing, and the policy of the German states being to keep themselves as 
independent of each other as possible in regard of the necessaries of life, 
the proprietors of the forests are therefore not permitted to make away with 
ever their own property to an extent which might militate against the 
common weal ; and such extraordinary vigilance is exercised by the wood 
police that scarcely a stick van be cut without their knowing it. 

It is a source of constant wonder to us, if any of our travelling country- 
men, who talk so much about the Rhine, the Danube, and the Moselle, 
have ever even seen the Neckar? And ifthey have, why they do not praise 
the scenery more ? to our taste it is infinitely superior to that of any of these 
rivers. ltis narrower and more rapid than even the Moselle ; and as the 
little steam-boat pants up lustily against the current, scenery the most beau- 
tiful andsublime meets the eye. At one moment, you are plunged into what 
seems the gloom of an eternal forest; another turn, and you are in an in- 
land loch, slumbering seemingly in the luil of summer waves. A land- 
scape rich with fair pasturage and trees, from whence arises the curling 
smoke of the quiet fomiet, is around you. Another instant, ad you are 
passing through a deep glen ; mountains are rising perpendicularly around, 
so highand so thickly wooded, that it is only at intervals you can catch a 
fleeting glimpse of the ethereal blue above. You pass through the centre 
of the Odenwald, famed for all the legendary lore of phantom knights and 
haunted castles. Mountains of crag piled upon crag now hang menacingly 
around you, purple with vines, or ae with the old oak and pine, 
which have stood the storm of athousand winters. Grey mouldering 
castles look down upon you from their pride of place, built probably with 
the same charitable intention as their fellows upon the Rbine, and having 
long since undergone a similar fate ; they still seem stern and overawing in 
their hoary grandeur; but ruin is green upon them now, and the stout 
baron who used to prow! from the keep, or dodge about the river’s side, on 
the look out lor some goodly ‘ argosy,’ re turning homeward bound for Frank- 
fort, but destined to meet its owner’s expecting eye no more, sleeps with 
his fathers; he did not live iong enough perhaps to see his castle knocked 
about his ears; and we are inclined \o think that could he look up now, 
and see the queer black craft splashing forth volumes of smoke beneath 
his walls, he would very likely turn on the other side and go to sleep again. 

The steamboat on the Neckar, too, possesses many advantages, of which 
the Rhine ‘ Dampschiff’ cannot boast. You are free from that eternal meet- 
ing of a class, the lineaments of which once seen are not easily forgotten 
That raddy-faced, white-hatted, zephyr coated, stout gentleman, who, with 
a huge telescope in one hand, and that absurd red bouk, by which the na- 
tives of the continent at once ‘twig’ Mr. Bull, spread out before him, is 
explaining to several young ladies in shepherd plaid shawls, or seedy look- 
ing cloaks, and an elderly one who, rolled up in a thick cloak with a green 
veil tied down over the front of her bonnet, always is seated in that com- 
fortable recess just above the cabin stairs, with her feet upon a little wooden 
stool, the various places and objects they are passing. We remember once, 
as we were steaming underneath the Drachenfeils, hearing an individual of 
this genus say to a young lady, poiating to the grey ruin above—‘ Do you 
see that old castle, my dear ?’—‘ Yes, papa—what it it called ? ‘That, Lucy, 
is Chateau Margaux!’ We need not say that this incident occurred before 
the days of ‘ John Murray ;’ but, though his research renders such blissful 
ignorance impossible now, yet this class is still distinguished for its want of 
information, just as easily acquired ; aud, we must confess, that when we do 
go from our dear native country, we wish to meet with as few of its inbabit- 
ants as possible; and to them who agree with usin this peculiarity, we 
recommend our excursion up the Neckar in preference to that of any other 
river navigable by steam, in Eurupe. 

‘Kutscher, gehen sie schneller!’ ‘ es ist etwas spat,’ said we, holding up 
our watch, tor we found it was near seven o'clock. 


‘Ja, Mein Herr,’ replied Herr Kntscher, ‘ wir sind jetz am_ tlusse ;’ and 
sure enough turning a short angle of the road, we came right upon the riv- 
er. ‘ Teufel!’ we exclaimed, ‘there is no ferry here—how are we to get 
across?’ ‘ Halte !’ sung out the ‘ Kutscher,’ taking his pipe from his mouth, 
and jerking the horses so as to get both them and the horses up upon alittle 
platform which projected into the stream. As soon as we were fairly upon 
this, it was pushed off from the bank by a youth with a long pole, who shout- 
ed most vigorously during the process. We naturally gave ourselves up 
for lost as we drifted down the sweeping stream ; when, whish! splash! up 
rose a rupe from the water, and we discovered that we were attached by it 
to the opposite bank ; so that when the force of the stream had carried us ‘to 
the length of our tether,’ we naturally rightec’ ; and bearing up against the 
tide, the force of the current, with the strain upon the rope, of course hauled 
us over to the opposite side; but we could uot avoid the conclusion that the 
Germans have a queer way of going to work ; for, had a strand of that rope 
snapped, of course the whole must have given way, and our mortal remains 
would probably have been found the following morning somewhere about 
the Rhine. 


_ After a drive ofa few miles more amid the most lovely scenery, we came 
in sight of the * Aite Schloss’ of Swingenberg, perched upon a wooded clit 
which hangs over the river—for afew moments we could not make up our 
minds how it was to be reached, and the Herr Kutscher seemed to enter- 
taim similar doubts—for stopping deliberately in the centre of the main street 
of the village, he got off the box and opened the carriage door, bidding us 
at the same time to alight. ‘Nein, nein’—said we—‘am schloss.’ Herr 
Kutscher, however vouchsafed no reply, gave a nod and a stamp, as much 
as to say ‘[\’s no go.’ We then gave him to understand, as distinctly as we 
could, that unless he completed his contract of landing us at the castle, we 
should decline payiug him his fare. This threat possibly had the effect of 
rendering him desperate, for he exclaimed lustily, ‘Ach Gott!’ twice or 
thrice, and with an angry gesture, seized upon our carpet bag, which he 
pulled forth ; we were in adiredilemma. We had a decided objection to 
appearing before the Markgraf carrying our own luggage. We had, besides, 
sundry small articles scattered about the carriage, which it would have been 
extremely difficult to collect; we saw no one within call to help us—and, 
in addition, the situation of the castle seemed so high that we were very 
dubious whether there was a carriage way up to itat all ur not. So jus: as 
Herr Ku'scher, with a look of great indigration, had dashed our carpet bag 
to the earth—shivering in the process—for we distinctly heard the squash— 
a flask of Irish whiskey, contained therein, we quietly took up Herr Bauer- 
feind’s rifle—and assuming a scowl of savage vengeance, cocked it, and lev- 
elled it at the head of the refractory Jehu, informing him at the same time 
that if he did not instantly convey us up to the castle we would put a ‘ku- 
gel’ through his brains. The poor fellow into whose ‘ kopf it had never en- 
tered to conceive that the rifle was un)oaded, grew eee ee | frightened, and 
dropping on his knees, exclaimed that he would take us wherever we pleas- 
ed. Having then restored our carpet bag toils place he resumed the rib- 
ands and drove down the street of the little village, at the further extrem- 
ity of which we found a gute opening into a long avenue of lime trees, that 
after many a twistand turn at length led us right into the court yard of the 








old castle. 
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Swingenberg is the property of ihe Grand Duke, although the residence 
of the Herr ——, in whose family the office of Forst-meister has been her- 
editary from time immemoria!. 11 is a queer old place—planted un the top of 
a wooded hill, with mountains covered with forest stretching away around 
and behind ; as you look upon it from a distance, the effect is imposing. As 
you draw nearer, you see a huge collection of grey towers, the ighest sur- 
movnted by a huge conical structure, so big that it looks as if it would top- 
ple over every instant. The babitable part of the building consists of four 
towers—each of them large enough for a good sized dwelling house; and to 
the south there is au ivied wall surmounted by ramparts, terminating at the 
farther extremity in a large round tower. You enter the castle by a flight of 
stone steps, with a balustrade, and find yourself in the principal entrance 
hall—a magnificent apartment, and one which does infinite credit to the ar 
chitectural taste of the old feudal lord who built it, Atone end there is a 
gigantic lion carved ot stone, out of whose mouth flows a cool transparent 
fountain. Fastened on every side around the walls are the huge oe 
antlers of stags which have been shot in the surrounding ‘chasse,’ eac 
branch having affixed underneath a black board upon which is printed in 
large letters the name of the person by whose rifle the stag has fallen, the 
year in which it was killed, and the number of pounds it weighed. Some 
of these antlers were truly splendid—the number of them was immense. 
£very room of any consideration in the castle was decorated with similar 
trophies of the chase; and there was one momen in particular more richly 
furnished than the others, which scemed a private room of the age 
where the walls were beautifully decorated with the smaller horns of the 
roe-buck—and at one end of which there was a set of the most magnificent 
elk’s horns we had ever beheld. . d 

We were conducted by a stately chasseur, dressed in the Royal livery of 
green and gold—whose spurs denoted his rank on the staff—into the pre- 
sence of the forst-meister—a jolly old cock as ever our eyes lighted upon— 
save uu immense pair of curling moustaches he seemed the very beau ideal 
of a bluff Northamptunshire sportsman, 

€ A snow white head, a merry eye, 
A cheek of jolly blosh— 
The claret tint laid on by health 

With Master Reynard’s brush.’ 
Right ‘ freundlicher’ was his cordial greeting as he introduced us to his 
daughter, a dark-haired graceful frauleiu, with eyes of the softest blue, which 
smiled as kindly a welcome upon us, in their own quiet way, as that of her 
‘Herr Vater.’ 

We had scarcely time to change our travelling dress and return, when 
supper was served—and such a supper ! s 

Oh, ye, who fare saumptuonsly in this our good city of Dublin—ye who 
frequeut the bouses and devour the dinners of mayors and aldermen—ye 
who stretch your legs under the well-spread mahogany of judges and mag- 
nates of the land—who Juxuriate in the rich profusion which is lavished 
there, and fondly fancy, while feasting on the turbot and the saddle of mut- 
ton, which Harry Lorrequer, the witty and the ungrateful (for no one used 
to eat more of them), used to say were eternal—indulging, vain mortals, in 
the imagination that you are enjoying a rare banquet; could you but have 
seen the board which was spread that evening for the repast of the mark- 
graf and your less distinguished countrymen, how your mouths would have 
watered! No gourmand, in his most fanciful dreams of Epicurean enjoy- 
ment, has ever pictured to bimselt the realities of that repast; viands of 
which it has never entered into your imagination to conceive the taste, were 
there in delicate variety—wines of a growth and vintage, which there is 
not a cellar in your city could furnish, were there in profasion—Steinber- 
ger, of the vintage of 1334, cool and delicious, the fragrant bouquet of which 
perfumed the very air—champaigne, geuuine partridge-eye, creamy and 
sparkling as the nectar of the gods—Rudesheimer, the juice of grapes 
which hung festooned in purple clusters from the walls of the Schloss Jo- 
hannisberg ; from the mellow ray ofthe ‘Chateau Margaux's’ most purple 
grape to tLe sunset glow of Burgundy—nothing which the most refined taste 
of the most fastidious Ep‘:urean could conceive was wanting. Spite of the 
brilliant eyes which spaikled opposite us, though we have an Irish hear'— 
spite of the august presence of the markgraf—and we have a loyal rever- 
ence for regal blood—we enjoyed ourselves thoroughly, and so happy and 
so muchat home did we feel, that had we been assured it was not a breach 
of etiquette, we should certainly have asked the markgraf to take wine with 
us. We were saved, however, from this act of more than doubtful propri- 
ety by an intimation that it was his royal highness’s pleasure to confer that 
honour upon us, 

* Was wollen sie trinken?’ said a commanding voice, of silvery tone. 

‘Steinberger, gnadige Herr,’ we replied, with becoming meekness ; and 
a servant having filled our glass to the brim, we bowed with deferential re- 
verence, and a due sense of the gracious condescension vouchsafed to us, 
thinking, at the same time, how probable it was that until we arrived at the 
woolsack we should not have an opportunity of drinking wine with a prince 
again 


CHAPTER IL. 


Costume of a German Sportsman—The Jagd or Chasse—The Markgraf 


misses a Stag. 

{In general we are early risers, but we must plead guilty to an uncommon 
disinclination to move, as upon the following morning, about five o'clock, 
we were knocked up, and acup of café having been served, we sallied forth, 
and commenced our ascent of the mountain—the party consisting of the 
markgraf, the forst-meister, two or three barons, whose names we have for- 
gotten, but who we were delighted to observe carried guns, not merely for 
ornament, and ourselves. 

The costume of a German jager appears somewhat stranze to those who 
are accustomed to the trim dress of the English sportsman; and as he is an 
animal not often seen by our touring countrymen, we may as well describe 
bim. At first sight it appears strange how he can even walk with any com- 
fort; as to shooting, that we coufess, until we had an opportunity of per- 
sonal observation, appeared to us quite out of the question. The coat, 
which is usually made of some very thick warm cloth, is long in the skirts— 
longer, at least, than any of the shooting jackets we are accustomed to be- 
bold ; thick cord or leather unspeakables ; and huge jack boots, bigger than 
any guardsman’s, are the main articles of his dress. The hat is conical in 
the crown, avd wide in the leaf, like a Spanish sombrero. It is made of 
green or white felt; and, besides sundry decorations—such as the family 
crest, if the wearer happen to be a nobleman, or some little fanciful device, 
if he be of inferior seob—there are usually great bunches of feathers stuck 
in the front. Suspended from the shoulders by a broad leather strap hangs 
at one side, a huge game bag, made of leather or of twisted cord, and along 
the top of which is a device which we take this opportunity of recommend- 
mg to such of our Cockney friends as are fond of sporting, and at the same 
time have no desire to conceal their success. It consists of a number of 
emall loops, or running nooses, fastened in a row on the outside of the bag, 
from which are suspended the heads of any unfortunate birds which bappen 
to fall victims to the sportsman’s skill. From the other shoulder, slung by 
another broad leathern band, depends the gun; and how it could ever be 
got off in time for firing was to us a marvel. Another ieathern strap is fas- 
tened somewhere about the person, aud at the end of it the setting dog—tor 

eis rarely allowed to range the fields—meekly following his master, who, 
thus equipped at all points, with a long pipe in his mouth, and, should the 
weather happen to be at all cold, a huge bear-skin concern, something like 
the sporran of a Highlander, in front, for the purpose of thrusting both his 
hands into, the German sportsman goes forth to the slaughter ; and the mode 
in which be doesso is pretty nearly as follows :—He walks across a fie!d, to 
where the ‘ trieb’ or beat is appointed. He is posted with his back against 
. tree, aud luoks listlessly on, while the beaters advance with loud shouts, 
driving whatever game is in the field before them. A big lump of a hare, 
something smaller than aa Irish calf, comes cantering along, at first appa- 
rently unconscious of the least cause for alarm. At last it discovers this sin- 
gular apparition, and stops short to have a look. The jager meanwhile 
cocks both barrels; and taking this opportunity to get a quiet aim, raises 
1@ can through the haze of tobacco 


his gun, covers the hare as well as | 
smoke which surrounds him, and fires. The quarry seems surprised at the 
p to the sportsman, who then gets 


noise, looks round, and gallops right u 
a 1 - _ . approaching; he endeavours to take a betier aim with 
is second barrel, ut the hare comes up so fast, he cannot; if he fires, be 
may possibly shoot off the extreme end of the tail—if he does pot, it 
best foot foremost, and bolts past at the top of its speed, le 
man much exasperated and inclined to swear, 
have often witnessed. It is by no means an exag 
or *jaga, where the sportsmen are drawn ap in a hollow square, around a 
a. Held, the g ime found in which is obliged to run the gauntlet through a 
ee array of jagers ; and although occasionally a good shot is to be 
—_ among the German jagers, as a class they are the worst appointed, 
the most clumsy, and the slowest sportsmen we have ever had an opportu- 
nity of observing. 

For the information of our sporting friends, we may as well add, that 
hunting, properly so called—we mean following game with hounds and horns 
— is ucknown iu Germany ; and the fields being constantly under crop ot 
one kind or another, such a pastime would be impossible. There are, how- 
gy several varieties of the ‘Jagd’ which it 18 proper to mention. There 
8, Irst of all, buschgang, or cover: beating, which, except in well preserv- 
ed woods, with openings cut for the purpose of shooting is a pecarious and 
@acertain sort of amusement enough {tis usually the commencement of 


puts its 
aving the sports- 
Such is a scene which we 
gerated picture of the trieb, 


| 


| not for such an intimation, you might deem the whole bright world unpeo- 
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the German sportsman’s work, and is followed at sunrise. There is then 
the track, which takes place about noon, where the jagers are posted at one 
extremity of the wood, while the open country around is beaten; and the 
pheasants and hares, at that period of the day, being generally out feeding, 
are shot as they make for the covers, There is then the‘ trieb’ we have 
just mentioned, which is the method adopted when some baron gives a 
shooting party. All the people of any note in the neighbourhood are invit- 
ed; and if there are ms good shots amongst them, the slaughter is some- 
times considerable, as, from the great number of beaters, every head of 
game in the country is started; and if the dispositions of the party be very 
sanguinary, the place beaten is often inclosed with nets, so as to render it 
impossible for the unfortunate victims to escape. 

Aftera walk of about four miles, amid the most romantic scenery, through 
paths cut throagh the forest, wereached a more open country, and fell in with 
two or three keepers, whe seemed on the look out for us. 

‘ Any thing stirricg?’ said the forstmeister. 

‘Ja, ja, Mein Herr,’ replied a tall swarthy fellow, who seemed the chief, 
and he pointed to two or three tracks on the ground, just on the verge of a 
deep thicket of pine we had a 

‘ What are they ?’ said we, aloud, for they appeared to us wondrously like 
the footmarks of an ox. 

‘ Hist! hist!’ grunted the forstmeister, putting his finger on hislips. In 
dead silence we were placed in our several positions amid the thicket by the 
swartby chasseur before mentioned. We were next to the markgraf, who 
had a splendid double-barrelled rifle, the stuck of which was beautifally or- 
namented with carving. The forstmeister was on the other side and each 
of us about thirty yards from the other, but in such a position that we could 
distinctly observe all that was going on. When the rest of the party had 
thus been planted, the keepers, making a detour, went off, and leit us to our 
own devices for nearly an hour, which was spent uncomfortably enough, 
and daring the slow course of which we often mourned the loss of our flask 
of whiskey. The markgraf, however, lita pipe, and we followed his ex- 
ample by blowing a comfortable cloud. At last the faint winding of a horn 
was heard in the distance, and we saw the markgraf unsling his rifle, which 
was fastened in the usual way by a strap behind, and deliberately cock it.— 
Another long pause, aud a crash, as if something was tearing down the trees 
succeeded. The markgraf stepped forward a pace or two—the noise in- 
creased—a loud shout, echved by twenty voices, followed, and forth from 
the forest, between the markgraf and ourselves, burst a most magnificent red 
deer, with enormous antlers. Never having seen such a monster, we were 
breathless with astonishment. As he paused for one brief moment, snuffing 
the air, he looked indeed the king of forests, and then dashed forward ; the 
markgraf bending down on One Knee, waited until the deer got about twen- 





ty yards past him. then crack went his first barrel, and we saw asplinter fly | 
from one of the antlers. This alarmed the deer a little. With a migh,y | 
bound he sprang forward, and stretched away at the top of his speed. Now, | 
thought we, he has him, as we saw the markgryf, still retaining his stooping | 
position, with one elbow resting on his knee, followed him slowly and stead- | 
ily with his rifle; steady was his aim, as the bright barrel gleamed in the 
morning sun. Our anxiety was intense. Another crack! We shaded our 
eyes with our hands; the smoke cleared off, and, teufel! there was the | 
deer stretching away up the mountain as if nothing had happened, and, save | 
the loss of the tip of his horn, not a bit the worse. | 


a d—d bad shot ; had we preserved our presence of mind, we could have hit | 
him ourselyes—he was as big as a bullock,’ 

We all assembled together, anda council of war was held, in which it was 
deliberated what was to be done next; and we had an opportunity of aacer- 
taining the interesting fact, that human nature is pretty much the same in 
all countries, and that humbug is not indigenous to the Emerald Isle. 

‘Gnadige Herr,’ said the forst-meister solemnly, ‘you have hit that stag 
hard.’ 

*{ ought to have killed him tie first shot, bat he was rather near me, and 
I was atraid of shooting the Herr Irlander,’ replied the markgrat. 

‘ We are glad your highness did not make game of us,’ said we, in Ger- 
man, unable to resist the opportunity of perpetrating a vile pun. 

‘ He will certainly die,’ added the tall chasseur, consolipgly, advancing 
an assertion, the truth of which was undeniable. 

‘Don’t you wish you may get him!’ said we, in our vernacular. 

‘Was? Herr Irlander,’ said the markgrat, raising his eyebrows. 

‘Ichhabe gesagt, Gnadige Herr, dass dieses nacht sie sollen ihn haben,’ 
said we, adroitly. 

* He was too tar off when the last shot was fired,’ obsequiously suggested 
a baron who stood near. 

‘Quite,’ replied the markgraf; ‘I might as well have shot at the moon.’ 

Having thus gently smoothed down his roval highness’s wounded feelings, 
we bent our steps to a mountain some distance off, in which, tue chasseur 
informed us, a large herd of deer had been seen the night before. 








‘I wish to heaven, baron,’ said we to the forst-meister, ‘ you would desire 
that very ugly-looking keeper of yours to turn his gun in some other direc- 
tion; wherever we go, we are sure to see the muzzle pointed right at us, 
we have spoken twice him, but he only grins, and looks more savage 
than before.’ 

‘ That, Herr (rlander,’ replied the forst-meister, laughing, ‘ is one of the 
finestiellows in Baden; he is the best keeper [ have ; but I acknowledge you 
have some cause for feeling nervous, for he has committed two murders, 
He was one of the most desperate poachers in the state, and having a great 
objection to be taken, he Occasionally shot a keeper who hadtemerity enough 
to attempt hiscapture. Having at length either quarrelled with his associ- 
ates, or grown tired of his wandering life, he came to me, making overtures 
of a pacific nature, and promising amendment. He has now been in my 
service for several years, and is the most resolute and determined, as well 
at the most faithtul keeper I ever had. He has single-handed captured se- 
veral poachers, nearly as desperate as he was once himself. He can occa- 
sicnally also indulge in his homicidal propensities, as by our law a poacher 
may be shot, if taken in the fact, with as much impunity as a hare.’ 

Remainder next week. 
———»——. 


FOREST DREAMS. 


BY A DREAMER. 

* 1 dream of woods.’ You must place yourself on some eminence, reader 
mine, which will give you a far stretching prospect of forest scenery. You 
have been to Chatsworth? ‘No.’ Anywhere, then, nearer home. You 
have climbed the hill, and now have tree- tops far beneath you, and on either 
side to look out upon. Far, far away expands that tranquil sea of fohage, 
out of which now and then strikes forth the cawing rook, breaking the 
noon-day stillness with harsh cries. What a dazzling sheen is flung across 
that beech grove, lighting up its very inmost recesses, like » fire-illumined 
palace by night; and passing onward by those dark-green firs, it falls low 
down in the glen on the murmuring streamlet, pouring a blaze of gold on 
its leaping waters—and now, all is dark and still again! And looming 
away in the distance (you can scarcely trace them out from the blue clouds 
with which they are intermingled) are heath-clad mountains; and beyond 
them again, the restless sea, ever more surging its waves against the 
defying headlands. Here and there a rift of feathery smoke, ascending 
calmly into the tranquil sky, indicates some human dwelling ; but were it 





pled, and that you stood alone, emparadised in solitude. And while you | 
gaze, aud pour yourself abroad on the fair vision, what thronging images 

start into being within you! Vague memories, vain longings unconsciously | 
show themselves. Childhood, youth, manhood, which have come and gone, | 
and have stamped you into the being that you are, are beheld with one full 
although fleeting glance, and are recognised with trathful sorrow. Thoughts 
of what you might have been, and what you once promised yourself that 
you would be, give an upbraiding contrast to what you know you are, and 
must now counlinue—how little known and less cared for! But trouble it- 
self is speedily forgotten; and like the bright haze in which the valley be- 
fore you is sleeping, a thin veil is drawn over the past, which startles no 
More by its sharp-cut realities. Dear, blessed Nature! what a kindly mo- 
ther thou art to thy sorrowing children: thou soothest their.way ward mur- 
murings while they are waking, acd when at last the slumber of death falls 
upon them; thou takest them home to thy sheltering bosom, there to rest in 
unbroken repose! A soft languor grows on you, and then a‘ better spirit 
prevails ; and with quieter thoughts you listen to the preachings of Nature, 
and from them derive comfort aad peace. 

‘A dream of woods!’ How much ot the strange, wild history of man, 
from its very beginning, is wrapped up in the theme! Within the groves, 
and on the high places of wld, were celebrated the impure mysteries of Pa- 
ganism; and human blood reeked upon the altar of a cathedral not made | 
with hands, the long-drawn forest alleys. The graceful superstitions of 
Greece, on the other hand, poured intellectual glory, on the wwuodiands ; 
each tree became a nymph, who sported in the sunshine, and possessed life 
identified with that tree’s continuance. The waving foliage was her droop- 
ing hairs, the cadence of its sighing in the winds her tearful voice ; and her 
death-shrieks were no other than the creaking of the riven timber, when 
the ornament of the forest fell prostrate befure the woodman’s axe. A truer 
faith has for ever endeared to us Lebanon and its cedars, whereof the house 
of Jehovah was formed by ‘Tyrian architects for the Wise King ; and on Oli- 
vet there yet remain eight aged trees. which Christian tradition has identi- 








fied with the sufferings of the Son of God, They stand within the inclo- 
sure, that wasfonce (rethsemane. 








THE YEW TREE. 


English history has countless associations for us. The yew tree, now so 
fallen in value, seven centuries agone was in higher vstimation than even 
the oak. With its tough, sinewy arms were won the red fields of Cressy, 
Poictiers, and Agincourt; where the archers’ shafts, old Froissart tells us, 
‘fell so thick and so continuous that they seemed like unto snow,’ neither 
hauberk nor head piece being able to withstand their passage. Three kings 
fell by this death :—Harold, at Hastings; William Rufus, in the New Fo- 
rest ; and Ccear de Lion, at Chaluz, near Limoges, in France—a remarkable 
category, and each attended by its own peculiar circumstances. The fate 
of the first decided the crown of England, which now passed over toa Nor- 
man dynasty ; the death of Rufus was regarded as a jadicial punishment for 
the depupulation of whole districts by his father and himself, to form of them 
hunting grounds. Over the fate of 6 heroic Richard we are disposed to 
drop a tear ef regret; for the historical monareh is wholly forgotten in the 
knightly character of romance. Yet he sacrificed himeotf in an obscure act 
of petty vengeance, and fell beneath a doom he had resolved to inflict upon 
others. ‘Why aim thy shaft at me? he inquired of Bertrand de Guer- 
don, the archer who had mortally wounded him. In the calm resolution 
with which the brave man meets his fate, the unabashed prisoner replied— 
‘ My father was slain by thine own hand, my brother perished by the same 
death; and the gibbet was thy taunt to my comrades and myself when we 
refused thy crdlee of surreader.’ The king, moved by a sudden impulse of 
generosity, commanded his release; bat the savage Marcadée, general of 
— Brabancon mercenaries, caused the unfortunate Bertrand tc be flayed 

ive. 


KING CHARLES AND THE OAK. 


But trees have done their part also in the preservation of kings. After 
the fatal fight of Worcester, our second Charles, as all the world knows, 
was indebted for his safety to the wide spreading branches of an oak, ina 
forest hard by. We hardly know whether the witty monarch’s preservation 
was a greater blessing to the realm of England, than to her landscape paint- 
ers, As for the good he did, it, without question, lies interred with his 
bones at Westminister ; but see how, through all the generations since then, 
he has put cash in the pockets of sign-post designers. His ghost walks the 
earth for good ; and the limners rejvice in converse with the money-bring- 
ing shadow. Their uniformity of design, moreover, abundantly testifies their 
rigid accuracy ; and well were it for the airy pencil of Turner if it confined 
itself equally within the bounds of common sense. There you see the 
prince, displaying little alarm for the pursuit of the Roundheads, even 
as beseemeth kingly blood ; and sitting bolt upright in the tree, so that 
your only meditation is, that he will assuredly be discovered, for he scorns 
concealment ; and as if toadd yet more iasult to his enemies, he has dressed 
himself out in all the ensigns of royalty, to show them who he is, and no 
mistake. On his left bosom blazes a golden star, with huge jagged rays: 
his right hand clutches what we suppose is the sceptre he 1s So heat losing, 
though ill-natured peoplejwould aay that the implement was like a pot-stick, 
and that the ornament of his head was the accompanying kitchen utensil, 
furbished up for the occasion. Passing to and fro, and looking in every 
quarter except the right one, you behold the parliamentary soldiers. What 
painfal suspense you are in, when you reflect on the bitterness of civil con- 


: , , i ir ge it is sti tmost, b 
‘ Well,’ we unconsciously ejaculated, ‘the Grossherzog’s brother must be | teation, and know that their zealous pursuit is stimulated to the u » by 


the presence of Old Noli and his sanguinary generals? But be quiet, good 
heart—the king is safe; no one has discovered him but yourself, and no one 
shall discover him, if English history be not a fable. 

Sherwood Forest and the outlaw life, bring with them memories of the 
old balladists, whose strains, in the audible words of Sir Philip Sidney, 
“ stir the heart like the sound of a trumpet;” and in our own day, Scott's 
romance of Ivanhoe has brought them to light and life again, with an ever- 
increasing appreciation. Pleasant dreams they set in motion; Locksley; 
Little Jobn, and the burly Miller, with his great staff! These ‘ renowne 
theeves,”’ we are quoting Stowe, “continued in the woods, despoyling and 
robbiag the goodes of the rich. They killed none but such as would in- 
vade them, or by resistance for their own defence. The saide Robert, or 
Robin, entertained an hundred tall men, and good archers, with suche 
spoiles and thefts as le got, upon whom fuur hundred (were they ever so 
strong.) durst not give the onset. He suffered no woman to be oppressed, 
or otherwise to be molested; poore men’s goodes he spared, abundantlie 
relieving them with that which by theft he got from abbeys and the houses 
of riche old earles, whom Maior (the historian) blamethe tor his rapive and 
theft ; but of all the theeves, he affirmeth him to be the prince, and the 
most gentle theete.” It is gratifying to discover, that Scott's lovely crea- 
tion does no more than justice to the “ most gentle” outlaw. 

Turning to our poets, what visions of the old green woods find we not 
drawn for us, in every glimmering of light or shadow, by souls alive to all 
their beauty, whether in winter or spring, in summer or autumn. From 
the first faint forming of the infant blossom—on to the spreading leaf—on 
to the dense over-arching fuliage—on again to the russet hues, at lirst like 
grey hairs seen but-at imtervals, and then slowly spreading ard growing over 
the whole fair surface—on again to the quickly- following leat-drifting, and 
the bare and naked branches finally crossing each other in the cold blue sky, 
nothing has escaped the pevetrating ken of the poet. And not alone the 
seasonal changes, many and various though they be, have been with picto- 
rial skill delineated ; bat with far more delicate tinting even yet, the altera- 
tions in the woods throughout the year’s epitome—each single day. Morn- 
ing in a forest, when dusky shapes assume defined outlines, and cease to 
terrify or delight according to the wild force of the imagination acting upon 
them—when through the vague confusedness of twilight, a steadier illu- 
mination insensibly brightens, and the stars “‘ go out” in the reddening hea- 
vens, and the moon withdraws her light—and when shooting his broad disc 
right above the eastern hill, the victor sun looks forth rejoicingly upon 
a world he has rescued from gloom—-morning, we say, beheld thus, leaves 
no evanescent impression. But not alone with the eye of sense dees the 
Child of Song gaze upon that picture; deep within his heart its beauties 
concentrate, and from that resting- place of tears and joy are drawn forth in 
after days, or years it may be, for the applause ot listenin thousands, 
And what shall we say of the glories of noontide, when Shelley, in one 
master piece, has made it his own for ever ? 


‘* The noonday sun 
Now shone upon the forest: one vast mass 
Ot mingling shade, whose brown magnificence 
A narrow vale embosoms. There, huge caves, 
Scooped in the dark base of these aery rocks, 
Mocking its moans. respond and roar for ever. 
The meeting boughs aud implicated leaves 
Wove twilight o’er the Pcet’s path, as led 
By love, or dream. or god, or mightier Death, 
He sought in Nature's dearest haunt, some bank, 
Her cradle, and bis sepulchre. More dark 
And dark the shades accumulate—the oak, 
Expanding its immense and knotty arms, 
Embraces the light beech. The pyramids 
Of the tall cedar, overarching, frame 
Most solemn domes within: and far below, 
Like clouds suspended in an emerald sky, 
The ash and the acacia floating hung 
Tremulous and pale. Like restless serpents, clothed 
In rainbow and in fire, the parasites, 
Starr’d with ten thousand blossoms, flow around 
The grey trunks, and, as gamesome infant’s eyes, 
With gentle weanings, and most innocent wiles, 
Fold their beams round the hearts of those that love, 
These twine their tendrils with the wedded boughs 
Uniting their close union ; the woven leaves 
Make network of the dark blue light of day, 
And the night’s noontide clearness, mutable 
As shapes in the weird clouds. Soft mossy lawns 
Beneath these canopies extend their sw ells, 
fragrant with perfumed herbs, and eyed with blooms 
Minute, yet beautiful. One darkest glen ; : 
Sends {rom its woods of musk tree, twined with jasmine, 
A sou!-disso!ving odour, to invite 
To some more lovely mystery. Through the dell}, 
Silence and Twilight here, twin sisters, keep 
Their noonday watch, and sail among the shades, 
Like vaprous sliapes balf seen; beyond, a well, 
Dark, gleaming, and of most translucent wave, 
Images all woven boughs above ; 
And each depending leat, aud every speck 
Of azure sky, darting between their chasms ; 
Nor aught else in the liquid mirror laves 
Its portraiture, but some inconstant star 
Between one foliaged lattice twinkling fair, 
Or painted bird, sleeping beneath the moon, 
Or gorgeous insect, floating motionless, 
Unconscious of the day, ere yet his wings 
Have spread their glories to the gaze of noon, 
Hither the Poet came.” 
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The night-piece is Coleridge's, by a title inalienable and universally ac- 
corded :— 
‘6 Ig the night chilly and dark ? 
The might is chilly, but not dark. 
The thin gray cloud is spread on high, 
It pct oe not hides the sky. 
The moon is behind, and at the fuli; 
And yet she looks both small and dull, 
The night is chill, the cloud is gray; 
’Tis a month before the month of May, 
And the Spring comes slowly up this way. 


** The lovely lady, Christabel, 

Whom ber father loves so well, 

What makes her in the wood so late, 

A turlong from the castle gate ? 

She bad dreams all yesternight 

Of her own betrothed knight ; 

And she in the midnight wood will pray 
For the weal of her lover that’s far away. 


“She stole along, she nothing spoke, 
The sighs she heaved were soft and low, 
And naught was green upon the oak, 
But moss and rarest misletoe— 
She kneels beneath the huge oak tree, 
And in silence prayeth she. 


** The lady sprang up suddenly — 
The lovely lady, Christabel ! 
It moaned as near as near can be, 
But what it is she cannot tell. 
On the other side it seems to be 
Ot the huge, broad-breasted, vld oak-tree. 


“ The night is chill, the forest bare— 
Js it the wind that mouneth bleak ? 

There is not wind enough in the air 
To move away the ringlet curl 

From the lovely lady’s cheek— 
There is not wiad enough to twirl 
The one red leaf—the last of its clan— 
That dances as often as dance it can, 
Hanging so light, and hanging so high 
On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky.” 

Erewhile, when Jeffrey was Lord Keeper, and led the brawls of ‘“‘ The 
Edinburgh Review,” it was fashionable to sneer down the bard whose praise 
is now on every lip; need we name him—Wordsworth! Aspiring young 
criticlings caught up the cuckoo cry of their chiefiain; and, with udic- 
rously-important efforts, dashed their weak strength against the endurin 
pillars of his wees F He was damned with a literary curse, which was al 
the heartier uttered because be was a Tory and ageutleman; and it seemed 
settled between the ‘“ Review” and posterity that his felicitous name was 
never to be mentioned in any wise, or if alluded to, that it should be with 
contempt and reprobation. A quarter of a century has since gone by, and 
has discharged its office. The reviewers, where are they }—and the poet, 
what is he? We need not reply to either question. A Lake-poet he was, 
though so called by them in mockery ; but be is also a mighty Forest King, 
as numberless passages in his writings will warrant our declaring. The 
meditative spirit in which he has brooded over the misty lakes and mountains 
of Westmoreland, has not forsaken him when wandering in the wood paths. 
Hearken to his voice! 

‘ How eweet it is, when mother Fancy rocks 
The wayward brain, to saunter through a wood! 
An old place, full of many a lovely brood, 
Tall trees, green arbours, and ground-flowers in flocks ; 
And wild rose, tip-toe upon hawthorn stocks. 
, : ‘ Verily, I think 
Such place to me is sometimes like a dream, 
Or map of the whole world: thoughts, link by link, 
Enter through ears and eyesight, with such gleam 
Of all things, that at last in tear I shrink, 
And leap at once from the delicious stream.’ 


And, once again, from the ‘ Poems on the Naming of Places,’ so hapny 
both in idea and execution,*hear the old man eloquent. Dearest Miranda, 


lay aside that embroidery, with its threads of many dyes, even for one short 
half-hour, and read with us from your favourite poet. Your soft, clear 


voice will enable us yet more to appreciate his pathetic verse :— 


Our walk wag far among the ancient trees : 
There was no road nor any woodman’s path ; 
Buta thick umbrage—checking the wild growth 
Of weed and sapling, along soft green turf 
Beneath the branches-—ot itself had made 
A track, that brought us to a slip of lawn, 
And a small bed of water in the woods. 
All round this pool both flocks and herds might drink 
On its firm margin, even as from a well, 
Or some stone basin, which the herdsman’s hand 
Wad shaped for their refreshment; nor did sun, 
Or wind from any quarter ever come, 
But as a blessing to the calm recess, 
This glade of water and this one green field. 
The spot was made by Nature for herself; 
The traveller knew it not, and twill remain 
Unknown to them; but it is beautiful; 
And if a man should plant his cottage near, 
Should sleep beneath the shelter of its trees, 
And blend its waters with his daily meal, 
He would 80 love it, that in bis death-hour 
Is image would survive among his thoughts : 
And therefore, my sweet Mary, this atill Nook, 
With all its beeches, we have named from you!’ 
§# And who, think you, was the Mary of this 
with initials, ‘To M. H. 
has carved deeply in a rock at Grasmere Lake 
them renewal; and not less deeply we 
* red-leaved tablets’ of his heart. 
cousin, became, in 1803, his wife; 


. poem ? It is inscribed simply 
i’ but tkey are letters which the poet’s own hand 
, and from time to time gives 
know that they are written on the 
Mary Hutchinson, Wordsworth’s gentle 

and her mien, and form, and manifold 


attractions, are embalmed for ever in the lines, ‘ She was a Phantom of De- 


light,’ which were written of her. 
they were sufficient ; 
the English lakes, Mary’s Noox is haunted 

What blue-bound book is that, lying wit noe 
‘Keats.’ Shall we find in him an 
almost at the opening of “ 


Had she no other memorials but these 


| ny dim hauntings of the woods ? 
Endymion,”’ 
* Upon the sides of Latmos was outspread 

A mighty forest; for the moist earth fed 

So plenteously all weed-hidden roots 

Into o’erhanging boughs, and precious fruits. 

And it had gloomy shades, sequester’d deep, 

Where no man went; and if from shepherd’s keep 

A lamb stray'd far a-down those inmost glens, 

Never again saw he the happy pens 

Whither his brethren, bleating with content, 

Over the hills at every night-fall went, 

Among the shepherds ’twas believed ever, 

That not one fleecy lamb which thus did sever 

From the white flock, but pass’d unworried 

By any wolf, or pard with pryiug head, 

Until it came to some unfooted plains 

Where fed the herds of Pan: ay, great his gains 

W ho thus one lamb did lose. Paths there were many, 
Winding through palmy fern, and rashes fenny, 

And ivy banks ; all leading pleasantly 

To a wide lawn, whence one could only see 

Siems thronging all around between the swell 

Of tuft and eaten branches: who could tell 

The freshness of the space of heaven above, 

Edged round with doth tree tops? through which a doye 
Would often beat its wings. and often too 

A little cloud would move across the blue.’ 


‘Yes 





* We quote the short advertisement, which well declares their object:— 

‘ By persons resident in the country, and attached to rural objects, many 
places will be found unnamed or of unknown names, where little Incidents 
must have occurred, or feelings been experienced, which will have given to 
From a wish to give some sort 

of record to such Incidents, and renew the gratification of euch feelings, 
Names have been given to Places by the Anthor and some of his Friends, 


such places a private and peculiar interest. 


aud the following poems written in consequence.” 


and to every lover of poetry and the poets, who visits 


ying with your work on the nest-table ? 


The wild spirit of adventure brought Shakspeare, in his youth, before ‘a 
parliament member, a justice of peace,’ Sir Thomas Lucy; and, in the 
words of the indictment, the stealing of‘ deer and conies’ was set forth and 

roven agaiast him. We have sometimes fancied that we could trace in 
Eis dramas indications of these forays among the woods of Charlecote. There 
are many scenes and incidents which could be drawn only by one who had 
passed much of his time in the open air, and had spent whole days and 
nights in the woeds. Of these several might be adduced from As you like 
it, for instance; Ardennes and its forest, the melancholy Jaques and his 
quaint similes, and the exquisite little song of Amiens :— 


‘ Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat ? 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather.’ 


Who can forget the ‘Wood near Athens,’ the scene of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, and the faery beings that held their converse there ; and 
Bully Bottom, the weaver; Peter Quince, the carpenter; not to speak of 
Lysander and Hermione, and Hippolyta and Theseus? Then we might go 
on to Love’s Labour's Lost, and the Sonteee in the royal parks at Navarre, 
King Ferdinand and Longaville, Biron and Dumain; with, as a foil, the fan- 
tastic Armado and his little page, Moth. Macbeth, moreover, that tale of 
terror, hinges upon Biroam Wood, and the part it is to act in the awful 

rama; and our wonder is raised to its highest pitch, when we find the al- 
most impossible prediction of the ‘ blasted heath’ fulfilled, and the marderer 
consigned to his well-merited doom. 


Trees have not alone their peculiar capabilities for usefulness, but, like 
flowers, by the general consent of mankind, have received a measure of 
‘language’ and meaning. The sombre hues of some, the light gay clothing 
of others, the drooping bent-down form, or the straight arrow erectness, 
have all been naturally called ‘ characteristics ;’ and the tree, as it pertained 
to any class, received some distinguishing epithet, and was set apart for a 
particular use. With the Greeks of old, as much as with ourselves, the cy- 
press had its funeral import; the laurel was the token of pre-eminence or 
victory. Is it possible to run one’s eye over a well-stocked forest, and in- 
dividualise the trees therein, but to do this without an Icarian fall down to 
prosaic earth? Dyer, oue of the forgotten poets, has attempted it :— 


‘ Below me, trees unnumbered rise, 
Beautiful in various dyes ; 
The gloomy pine, the poplar blue, 
The yellow beech, the sable yew, 
The slender fir, that taper grows, 
The sturdy oak, with broad spread boughs; 
And beyond, the purple grove, 
Haunt of Phillis, queen of love.’ 


But a greater than John Dyer had, long before, essayed the theme with 
far more masterly comprehension. Read to us, Miranda, from the first 
canto of the Faerie Queen, where the Red-crosse Knight, and the fair lady 
with him, were caught in a storm, sent down from ‘angry Jove,’ and were 
fain to find shelter anywhere :— 
* Enforst to seek some covert nigh at hand, 
A shadie grove not faraway they spide, 
That promist ayde the tempest to withstand ; 
Whose lofty trees, yclad with sommer’s pride, 
Did spred so broad, that heaven’s light did hide, 
Not perceable with power of any start, 
And all within were pathes iakes wide, 
With footing worne, and leading inward farr: 
Fair harbour that there seems, so in they ent’red ar. 


‘And forth they passe, with pleasure forward led, 

Joying to heare the birdes sweete harmony, 

Which therein shrouded from the tempest dred, 
Seem’d in their song to scorn the cruel! sky, 
Much can they praise the trees so straight and hy, 

The sayling pine, the cedar proud and tall ; 
The vine propp elme ; the poplar never dry; 

The builder oake, sole king of forrests all ; 

The aspine, good for staves; the cypress funerall. 


‘ The laurell, meed of mightie conquerours 
And poets sage; the firre that weepeth still; 
The willow, worne of forlorne paramours ; 
The eugh, obedient to the bender’s will ; 
The birch for shaftes; the sallow for the mill ; 
The mirrhe sweete-bleeding in the bitter wound ; 
The warlike beech; the ash for nothing ill; 
The fruitful olive; and the platane rvand; 
The carver holme; the mapple, seeldom inward sound.’ 


It may be, too, that these characteristics are preserved in a wider range 
than we should a! first sight deem. We have little doubt of the truth of 
Mrs. Hemans’ observations, that a delicate ear may detect a peculiar sound 
given outin the night-wind by each tree; and that these sounds are con- 
tormable to what we may call the tree’s ‘ character.’ The strong, unyield- 
ing oak will vary its tones from those of the soft pliable willow; the poplar 
will differ from the aspen, and the beech from both. Analogy gives a pow- 
erful help to this imagined difference in tree-notes. Shepherds will tell 
yuu, they can distinguish the particular bleating of any single one of their 
four times four-score sheep; and if you doubt them, can give you ocular 
demonstration it is so, Assoonas the ear receives its pitch, we learn 
quickly the honest barking of our own faithful dog, and without effort can 
detect his cry among a multitude. And, to rise yet higher in illustration, 
we daily judge by a similar standard when, without needing other percep- 

tion, the voice ot those we love tells us who is near. 

One word, ere we have done, as to the locality of trees. In this country, 
where they form the dear sheltering bomes of dusky birds, and of all things 
else that need shade and a covert to flee to, their presence seems so appro- 
priate, that we miss and mourn for them when we find them not. How 
uninviting the mountain’s side without them ; how forlorn the sequestered 
valley ; how unornamented the river’s banks that need their gentle com- 
panionship ! In all these respects, their garniture is a thing expected; and, 
without it, how fair soever the prospect, we still feela something wanting. 
‘ Bat what shall we say of trees in a city ?—not ouly the primly-cut, dusty, 

half-stifled starvelings of Hampstead-road villas, but the poor solitary oc- 
cupant of the back-court, bounded by four brick walls, over whose few 
weak leaves thick flakes of chimney smoke are evermore lazily dropping, 
and whose roots are but too well treated if they are not cramped upin a 
green tub or well-squared box! The Roman poet alluding to the rus in 
urbe, gives it as an illustration of how deep dowa in every man’s bosom is 
the love of nature. This it may be; yet, if some agonies be worse than 
death itself, it was infinitely happier for loukers on tosee the miserable 
thing cut down, and turned into fire-wood than thus maltreated. Trees 
about the city churches are a shade or two better off; and in the early 
part ofthe year are pleasant enough to see. They can peep at the blue 
heavens at least, if they have not a vision of the matted emerald turf. In 
some the social rooks condescend to build, and their loud-voiced cawings 
come on the ear by surprise amidst the pauses of the mighty stir and bustle 
of life going on in streets beneath. 

#® Happier, however, in an infinite measure are the trees in the sacred in- 
closure of the hamlet. If there be any place where, most ot all, we wel- 
come their giad and happy forms, it is when they stand like guardians over 
the dead, in thevillage churchyard. If there be any place where, in au- 
tumn, the words of Holy Writ, ‘ We all do fade as a leaf,’ cometo us with pe- 
culiar solemnity, itisthere. Their touching resemblance, at that season, 
to humanity ie eelf-apparent ; and the very clown, in remarking them, is 
ready with his crade moralities to hold you in discourse on the theme. But 
when you behold the faded leaves twirling down in eddies, and thickening 
into heaps upon the quiet resting-places of those undreaming sleepers, the 
reality becomes almost startling in its noon-day truth. First they fall one, 
two, three—torn off, it may be reluctantly, and dallymg with the parent 
branch, from which they are to sever finally ; dallying, for you can see 
them unwilling 'o go, and maintaining their weak hold in despite of fete. 
Alas! can we not read the symbol of the leaf in our clinging to earth, 








even when we know the tie is to be broken fur ever? Anon a gust shakes 
the whole tree, anda mingled troop are, in the twinkling of an eye, swept 
off, and dashed impetuously abroad, in the wild winds of heaven ; young 
and old, the leaf in which the first stain of decay has but shown itself, the 
leaf yet green, the leat wholly yellowed and sere—all doomed together to 
mingle in one mass, with the all-receiving earth. And if there be a place 
where, in the bright season of Spring, we love to mark the bursting out of 
leaves and blosoms, it is also here. | Renovation is preached to us more 
convincingly than in tle eloquentest human homily. Our dead we now be- 
lieve have nut perished ; and in‘ sure and certain hope,’ we commit them 
to His keeping who is the Resurrection and the Life. 











4 little humble burying ground, in the county of Kilkenny, we well re- 











membered to have stirred within us thoughts deep and abiding: It was 
situated by the wayside, from which it was divided by no fence, and was 
the gathering place, it was evident, of what the prophet called, ‘ the graves 
of thecommon people.’ No storied urns, no heraldic devices, no vain ge- 
nealogies were to be seen; butin their stead were a few rude head stones, 
ai chiselled by the village stone-cutter, and inscribed with that pa- 
thetic sentence, ‘ Requiescat in pace.’ Some ancient house of worship had, 
doubtless, been there—for the poor love to be laid in death around or with- 
in hallowed walls; but ifit once existed, all traces even of its site had dis- 
appeared, and the lowly graves reigned there alone. Not alone—not de- 
serted ; for the hamlet’s pride, one magnificent yew tree, spread its branch- 
ing arms—we'could almost have said in benediction—over the grave. Its age 
could not have been less than a century and a hali—more rightly perhaps, 
it exceeded the second century, for the yew is a slow-growing tree, and in 
size or girth is not to be judged of like others. And we thought, as we 
looked upon the fair picture, how many generations had come tortb, and 
walked the earth’s surface, and finally sunk into her bosom, while that one 
tree had been reaching its maturity. The hand that planted ithad long since 
mouldered into dust ; the youth who sate beneath iw shade, and whisper- 
ed there his soft confessions of love, might have grown into a grey-head, and 
died a grandsire, generations ago. And there, in its lone, tranquil 
beauty, it grew, casting its shadow over the gently-swelling hillocks, in 
periods as regular as when those who slept beneath could nestle under its 
protecting foliage. 


THE ROMAN INVASION. 


Another memory, and our well-worn pen is thrown aside. Years away, 
Miranda! Ere we had begun to read unspeakable mysteries in the quiet 
depths of thy shadowy eyes, or found heart-echoes to the chiming falls of 
thy dear voice, we had a ‘ Forest Dream,’ which we cannot forget. We 
had been wandering through the thick tangles of a forest in Keat, near 
the seat of the Sidneys, Penshurst; and whether our meditations on the 
charmed locality, which floated from us ‘ fancy free,’ or our delight in new- 
ly acquired liberty, we strayed from every directing trackway, until we 
found ourselves benighted in the heart of the wood. We slept, and like 
Jvho Banyan, ‘dreamed.’ Two thousand years had, we thought, rolled 
back, and a primeval forest, with strange, wild inhabi'ants, was around. 
Gigantic oaks showed themselves in each quarter, and a religious proces- 
sion, headed by venerable Druids, filed slowly past, through a neighbour- 
ing alley. Soon they paused, and a worshipping crowd encircled one 
aged tree, whence depended the sacred misletoe. With asickle of gold 
the high priest severed the hallowed parasite, and prayers and rejoicings 
arose from the beholding multitude. But years flew by, and the mea- 
sured tread of steel-clad men was heard through the forest. The Roman 
legionaries, whom no force could stay, were marching on to the devastation 
of some revolted town. They wheeled silently passed us, like a spectre 
host, and enfiladed through the gloom. Suddenly before, behind, on every 
quarter the naked Britons showed themselves, and with tremendous war- 
cries rushed on thefoe. ‘The column entangled in the wood-walks, made 
vain effort to preserve its discipline; but the surprise was complete, and 
ere long it broke. We could see here and there a single Roman contend- 
ing with adozen enemies, or a few who yet fi ught bravely for life, dear 
life, Side by side, or back to back, they struggled, an arm, a tance-head 
showing itself above the combatants ; bat the uvequal contest at last was 
brought to a close; and, like avast ocean which had swept away every 
barrier, the victorious host rolled over the field of battle, bearing with 1t 
every sign of opposition, 

THE SPANISH ARMADA. 


Years flew by; and Druid and Roman were both dreams, It was near 
the close of the sixteenth century, and, as now, a womao's brows pressed 
the diadem of England. Butthere were clouds on men’s faces when they 
met, and fears and anxieties, for it was known that the mighty armament of 
Spain, fitted with every engine of destruction, and expressly commissioned 
fur the overthrow of the national faith, had set sail, and their point of land- 
ingand attack was hidden. The oak forest around seemed grievously 
thinned. The old trees where the worshippers had prayed and the enemy 
perished, were removed, nor knew we for what end, until we caught a dis- 
tant glimpse of the ocean, and thereon bebeld the fearless navies of the Vir- 
gin Queen. Opposed to them, and formed in a crescent, which spread out 
its lengthy armsto a lesgue’s distance, the gigantic Armada moved down. 
It was like the brave old day when Persian and Greek met at Salamis: 
and the event was similar. The light English ships, directed by superior 
seamanship, attacked on every assailable quarter the vast invading array; 
and, one after another, the huge galleons were boarded and carried. Un- 
wieldy at all times, they were unmanageable before the assaults of so dex- 
terous an enemy; and when the fireships came floating down with the tide, 
the craven hearts of their crews utterly failed them, and, cutting their ca- 
bies, they fled. The oaks had again done their parts in the land’s preser- 
vation ; and the memorable declaration of the cast down Spaniard was— 
‘ Let there be war with the world, if there be only peace with Eng- 
land !’ * 


TRAFALGAR. 


Morn on the waters, beautiful, bright and still. Tall Spanish headlands, 
broken into fantastic cliffs and miniature bays, have the sea-waves quietly 
kissing their feet. Plumed and winged, as before, we see, midway between 
as and the horizon, the hollow oaks of Englaud. One grand ship, distin- 
guished less by size than by her bearing, has a hero's flsg tlsating at the 
tore ; and now she issues signals and counsel to the rest of the fleet, for the 
combined navies of France and Spain are drawing nigh, and the safety of 
the Ocean Isle is linked to their destruction. Night closes around Tra- 
falgar cape, with noenemy to England there, save in captivity. The 
great hero had fallen, but with him he had borne down to death every hos- 
tile capability of his country’s foes. Well and faithfully had the Sacred 
Trees once more fulfilled their mission, and achieved the preservation oi 
the land they were given to defend. ; . 

And we awoke with a proud sense of triumph, saying, [gnorantly, but 
not unreasonably the Druids worshipped the protecting gods of Eng- 


land! 
—_———— 


INDIAN TRAVEL. 
AMUSING NATIVE LITERATURE. 


A Year and a Day in the East; or Wanderings over Land and Sea. 

Mrs. Eliot Montauban, 8vo. pp. 201. Longmans. 

A sketch of travel to and from India by the overland route ; together 
with a journey and march from Bombay to the Sutlej. a residence there, 
and return by the river passage to Bombay, and a ramble over the Conti- 
nent to boot, all penned in a lively manner—are the recommendations 0: 
this amusing volame. We may observe that the continental portion of it 
is only a make-weight, and no addition to its value, which is confined 
within the Indian limits—certes, a wide-enough field. En route—as our 
fair writer is prone to say, being much addicted to the abuse of little 
French phrases where English might as well answer the purpose—én route 
our first halt is in Egypt, where we learn of the distinguished prince now 
a visitor to London, that he has displayed a useful patriotism in the follow - 
ing instances: a ‘ 

* The sugar-cane is grown to a considerable extent in Upper Egypt, and 
found to be very productive. Ibrahim Pacha introduced the olive-tree, 
which has been very successfully cultivated. On returning from @ voyage 
to the Morea, he caused the immense mounds of rabbish in the vicinity of 
Cairo to be removed ; some of these, which had accumulated for years 
are said to have exceeded seveaty feet in height: a space of six square 
miles was levelled, and covered with olive-trees. The same enterprising 
pacha also introduced the teak and mango-trees from India : - ag ea 
grew rapidly as in a genial soil; but only one mango-tree 18 said to ym 
survived in Mehemet Ali’s garden at Shoubra. Experiments gpa re 
quently made also with the coffee-plant, but unattended yn ——. 
Pine-apples thrive in the garden of Ibrahim Pacha on Rhoda Is - » Which 
chiefly belongs to his highness, and is very deserving of @ wisit. it 18 Op- 
posite Old Cairo, and about a league in circumference. aad ps 

Crossing the eighty-four miles of desert is well canbe Preill bone 
but the subjoined picture of the voyage from Suez to Aden is still more 
graphic : 


By 


con; 


SCOLDING IN GOOD SET TERMS. 

¢ After passing seven days at Suez, we went on board the Bombay — 
steamer. It was crowded with much of human and animal life, and count 
less things inanimate, and largely supplied with means for mortifying the 


flesh and deranging the good order of economy of = aa cal — gga 
° . . , » ) 

mander possessing but an infinitesimal portion of the mill no nage Ao 

human kindness: a dashing young surgeon, for whom music and the 81 


arts, poetry and painting, had greater charms than the anatow y of the outy, 
or the administration of medicinal berbs. Of Lieutenants Nos. 1 and 2, anc 
other naval et ceteras, no mention need be made. The passengs re— 
amounting to double the number lawful in such space, or rather absence © 
: This is matier of history. Philip of Spain the projector of the Arma 
da. on bis death-bed gave counsel to the prince, his successor, for the = 
duct of the state at home and abroad. In respect tu foreign nations, he ¢ 





rected him to follow ‘ Pacem cum Anglo, bellum cum reliquis.’ 
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space, as their present narrow fold—came from all parts of the three king- 
doms. There were three damsels still entitled to the virgin snood: one 
« fat, fair, and forty:” another in the “ sere and yellow leat:” and last, as 
well as least in furm, one worthy to retain her “ single blessedness” for ever 
and a day: but such is man’s craving for the sweets of wedded life, that 
even these, with furlora hope inscribed on every wrinkle, had each made 
captive a gallan! knight, and were then en route to [isola bella of Hymen ! 
Three was a magic number on board the steam prison. A triamvirate of 
brides were daring the perils of the deep with their favoured Benedicts, 
edifying the passengers in general with a daily exbibition of the art of coo- 
ing and wooing in all its branches aud various moods and degrees. _ Three 
fair daughters of five appeared in that suffering condition which var immor- 
tal bard, in the bliss of ignorance, terms “ the pleasing punishment that 
women bear.” Three happy wives were en route to their expectant lords, 
and twice three happier still in the presence of their devoted sposos ; and 
three fair lasses rich in the bloom of girlhood’s beauty, sheltered under the 
protecting wings of elderly chaperones, were bound tor the great matrimo- 
nial mart of the East. Three eligible bachelors, full of baoyant hope and 
youthful expectation, were journeyiug to the El-Dorado of their pl ae 
dreams ; and three, in the evening hour of life, forsaking the joys of wedd 
and filial love, to wander afar in search of gold, ; 
‘ Of the fare which the happy community on board enjoyed, a brief des- 
cription might amuse the reader more than the reality ple ed the p 
ger. Fowls thit looked as if they had departed this life in the last stage of 
atrophy ; turkeys which had not evidently lived on the fat of the land ; and 
instead of that “ pretty-locking mutton on which the soul of Peter Pindar 
could turn glutton,” the most ancient patriarchs of the flock were provided 
for our sustenance; nor could they, under the form hash, stew, harico, or 
ragout, be converted into ‘savoury meat.” Impenetrable biscuits, with 
dry fragments of old rusks (which, from their antiquity, had doubtless un- 
dergone a previous voyage round the world), were our substitutes for the 
staff of life. Wine and beer were given a discretion; and for such thirsty 
souls as those on board our vessel, the Heidelburg Tun would hardly have 
furnished too generous a supply. Of the broths manufactured for the sick 
(alias hot water plentifully supplied with grease) ; of the infusion of senna 
and snuff dignified with the name of tea; and other cordials prepared for 
weak stomachs, the journalist would record a grateful remembrance. The 
floor of the saloon at night was thickly strewed withdark, dirty, dingy Por- 
tuguese servants, and natives of the East, extended fall length in every di- 
rection; and not one step could be taken without treading on their mahog- 
any arms or legs. Some of the cabins were untenantable from suffocating 
heat; and two or three lady sufferers were thankful to share the saloon ta- 
ble (a bed of down in a garden of roses), sleeping with their beads directly 
under the windsail. During the day also the atmosphere was such as might 
be anticipated in the regions of Pluto; and this was a plea for an infringe- 
ment of decorum, rare even on board a steamer, where a sans facgon style 
always prevails. Some of the modest wives and mothers of England seem- 
ed to perform the duties of the toilet entirely for the edification of the pub- 
lic ; and, with the door and window of their cabins open, initiated passen- 
gers of both sexes into the mysteries of their morning ablutions, hair-dress- 
ing, corset-lacing, &c. Even English propriety, pre-eminent everywhere, 
dissolved under the fervent heat encountered on the Red Sea. With three 
hundred living souls on board, a vessel small for the accommodation of half 
that number, the boiler out of repair, a chimney continually on fire, the keel 
worn out, and the most ungracious captain that ever commanded “ a skim- 
mer of the seas,’ our powers of endurance were heavily taxed. Nearly 
half way between Suez and the port to which we were bound, a stormy 
wind arose, and continued without intermission four days and nights, dur- 
ing which time the dead-lights were up, and the vessel bounding like a 
water-witch on the foaming waves—pitching, rolling, rocking, swaying— 
and every hapless passenger on board a prey to the Demon of Unrest. Even 
the sight of Aden was welcome after our imprisonment, though from the sea 
it appears only a dry and arid rock “in a barren and thirsty land.’”” The 
bungalows are very fragile erections, and the hotel looks like a temporary 
barn.’ 
From Bombay the author accompanied her husband to Umballa, Delhi, 
and Loodianah ; and her account of the transit furnishes another good exam- 
ple of her descriptive talent : 


* An abler pen is requisite to give an accurate description of the cortege 
that followed the troops. The rear-guard, awaiting the removal of the 
camp ; some with folded arms, perfect illustrations of the spirit of patience : 
others smoking aconsolatory pipe ; afew crouching round the expiring em- 
bers of the nocturnal fires. A cborus of horrid gurgling sounds, proceeding 
from the throats of camels indiguant at the heavy burdens imposed upon 
them ; some laden with grain and supplies for the camp ; others, with a tor- 
midable amount ot baggage. Tents of various sorts, shapes, and sizes ; ta- 
bles large, small, round, square, and oblong; sofas good, bad, and indiffer 
ent; chairs which bad evidently passed through the ordeal of many previ- 
ous marches, some bereft of arms, others destitute of legs, and not a few 
minus a seat. Dilapidated chests of drawers, and every imaginable variety 
of truak, box, bag, aud basket, &c., capable of receiving odds and ends, uti- 
lities and rubbish, the omnium gatherum of a marching regiment ; herds of 
buffaloes, bullocks, and ponies bearing their share of the common burden, 
and lader also with the culinary apparatus of the camp. Hackeries weigh- 
ed down with a heavy cargo of gouds; bangy wallabs, or bearers of boxes 
called petarahs, for carrying refreshments, and suspended by ropes to each 
end of a broad bamboo borne over the shoulders; troops of grass-cutters, 
with their wretched tattoos, or ponies ; cyces, or grooms, and other useful 
appendages to a cavalry corps; the dobees, or washermen of the regiment ; 
and a dingy-looking tribe of bheesties, or water-carriers, adorned with mu- 
shucks, or skins in which the water is conveyed, slung over their shoulders. 
In addition to these, a train of servants, attendagt on their masters; and the 
bazar people, interspersed with the camp-equipage. In India, when troops 
are ordered to march, every requisite article of consumption accompanies 
the army or detachment moving, as the villages or small towns furnish a 
very insufficient supply for the numerous train: grain, oxen, sheep, goats, 
poultry—in fact, all things uader the head of provisions—must be procur- 
able in the camp bazar, which is a most amusing and motley assemblage. 
The camp followers very far exceed the number of fighting men. 

‘ Among the poorer classes, a father may frequently be observed carry- 
ing one or two children in baskets suspended to a bamboo, like the baugy 
boxes before described, or conveying one child on his bip, and another on 
the nape of the neck. The women oftencarry their babes in a bag shaped 
like a hood, and slang over their shoulders. ‘The ladies in camp generally 
proceed in advance of the cortege just described ; some in a very recherche 
morning costame; others en papillote, and bonnets de nuit. Occasionally 
a bold-spirited equestrian may be seen; but palankeens and carriages are 
the general conveyances, The regiment is welcomed to its encamping 
ground by a fakeer (or religious enthusiast), who beats bis drum vigorously 
in honour of its urrival. A flag waves proudly over this distinguished gen- 
tleman, and is discernible at some distance. He hails the regiment with a 
noisy shout that baffles all description :—‘ Long life to the company and 
regiment! may they never want one to sing forth their praise!”’ These 
were the sounds that greeted us on our arrival at Allipoor, which is not 
worthy of particular mention. The following morning before daybreak we 
started tor Burrota ka Serai, a distance of eleven miles. The weather was 
oppressively hot, and our encamping ground very bad.’ 

On the way, we find that she is not unlike her country (for we guess from 
sundry bits that she belongs to the Land of Cakes), but pins her belief to 
the doctrine of second sight : 

‘A pundit was brought to the tent in the evening, who examined the 
lines of destiny on the palms of our hands with the greatest solemnity ; pre- 
dicted an accession of rank, wealth, and honour; mingled a due portion of 
clouds with sunshine ; and after gazing inteutly on a mysterious and dimly 
visible line on the thumb, pronounced the writer of this juurnal a very grave 
thinker, with a profound love of all serious subjects and pursuits. One sha- 
dow has already fallen as predicted, and succeeding years will reveal how 
far the gift of second sight was possessed by this ebony seer.’ 

Loodianah has of late become so interesting, that we are sure the annexed 
extracts relating to it will be read with gratification ; 

* Loodianah is surrounded by a desert of sand: the cantonments are con- 
fined, and their site ill chosen. According to their present arrangement 
they are only calculated to accommodate, with comtori, half the numbec of 
regiments stationed there. At the period of our visit the barracks for 
European troops were not completed, and only a few good houses erected 
in the lines appropriated to the cavalry; for the quadrupeds of the last- 
named corps no stables had yet been built. The fort is constructed of 
mud and brick. It was originally built by natives, subsequently aliered by 
Europeans, and is said to possess the defects of both systems of furtifica- 
tion without the merits of either The town has been extended nearly to 
the gatesot the fort, which, when we saw it, was ina dilapidated condition. 
The bazar is very large and populous. The Mussulman merchants hold 
the best assortment of goods, native and European, and these are among 
the busiest bees in the hive of operatives. ‘The public assembly-rooms 
consist of a spacious ball room, supper-room, theatre, and green-room 
The parade is not extensive; and, from the sandy nature of the ground 
unfavourable for the exercise of troops, 





, is 


Two evenings in the week, the 
, ; 
vand of regiments stationed at Loodianah enlivened the musical commauity 


with selections from the best operas: and so great was the skill of the per 
formers, that tho master spirits who composed the airs would hardly have 
recognised the beautiful conceptions of their own genius, so much were 


they embellished by the taste of the musicians. More than half the instra- 
ments were certainly out of tane; but neither this, nor any other evil, 
couid daunt the energy of the band, or chill its bonne volonte ; and the course 
was always fashionably attended, in honour of the performance described. 
Intensely dull is the drive just mentioned, of almost daily occurrence, and 
wholly destitute of ali but social charms. During the hot season no ver- 
dure is visible, not asign of vegetation to refresh the eye, and only one 
point of interest in the distance, the snowy ravge of the Himalaya moun- 
tains, forming the boundary of the horizon. 

‘ Near the infantry lines is the palace of the defunct king of Caubul- 
Shah Sovjah, surrounded by a high wall, possessing an extensive garden, 
and two large compounds, or enclosures, for the servants of the royal house- 
hold, and abundant accommodation for the live stock. The building has 
been enlarged, metamorphosed, and moderoised, like the residency at Jey- 
poor. The interior is very picturesque, especially at the centre reception 
or drawing-room, fifty-two foot in length, and its latitude proportioned to 
its longitude. Arches and pillars support the roof, and a colonnade of 
small arches surround the building, forming a verandah. In the centre of 
the garden is a temple, painted a/ fresco, and a reservoir of water ;—beau- 
tiful vines bearing the finest grapes, arranged with Italian taste, over light 
trellice-work, and giving a delightful shade to some of the garden walks ;— 
a profusion of flowerbeds, from the entrance gate to the palace, and creep- 
ers of every description twining gracefully round the verandab of a small 
unoccupied bungalow in the garden. One of the finest flowering trees in 
the whole extent of ground was the amultaus, which grows to the size of 
an acacia, and in the summer season bears luxuriant garlands of golden 
blossoms; pendent as the laburnum, but bearing a flower of much greater 
size and beauty, and yielding a sweeter fragrance. The seed, contained in 
a long pod, is very valuable for medicinal purposes. Adjoining the temple 
was &@ sweet-scented shrub called “‘ chandnee” by the natives, or the moon- 
flower, bearing rich white blossoms, looking like snow-flakes, among the 
dark green leaves. Every variety of beautiful balsam decorated the gar- 
den ; Cape jasmine, and roses in profusion. A “ molly,” oc gardener, and 
several coolies, his assistants, were at work in the pupular Oriental style: 
their knees on a level with the nose, and a less elevated part coming in 
close contact with the ground. Hoeing, weeding, planting, watering, are all 
conducted in the same manner, the labourers squatting from bed to bed, 
as if amusing themselves with a game at leap-frog. The sweeping of the 
house is frequently performed in this altitude with a short-hand broom. 
Plate and glass also are cleaned by a company of Kbitmutgar squatters, the 
foutmen of the East ; and the cooks arrange the dinner in like fashion. 

“We passed some months at Loodianah, which is universally considered 
one of the hottest stations in the upper provinces of India. No verbal des- 
cription can convey an adequate idea of the intense overwhelming heat we 
there experienced during the very worst season on record for twenty five or 
thirty years. Even those born in the land of the sun, who had never quitted 
their native country, were keen sufferers. The tatties and punkahs were in 
constant use. The former are mats of kuskus, the root of a particular kind 
of grass, placed before the open glass doors of the house, and kept continu- 
ally wet. The punkah looks like a door taken off its hinges, slung trans- 
versely from the ceiling, kept in continual movement by means of a rope 
pulled by servants, and thereby producing a gentle breeze. Still the ther- 
mometer in the largest and loftiest room in the house was rarely under 90 
or 95 degrees. The heat at night seemed even still more overpowering; 
though every door and window was wide open, the heat was suffocating. 
For three months the air inhaled was like a blast of the simvom. And then 
succeeded one week only of refreshing rain. pouring in tropical torrents from 
the heavily laden clouds. The season of rain, enduring generally three 
months, was this year limited to seven days. leaving the thirst of the earth 
unquenched, and the dwellers thereon parched, and destitute even of the 
dew of heaven. The flights of locusts are worse than the flies of Egyptian 
celebrity. They come as clouds on a stormy day, darkening the whole at- 
mosphere, and resembling large grasshoppers with wings; their colour va- 
ries, some being bright yellow, others of a reddish brown. The natives of 
India eat them fried and in curries. Their approach is immediately made 
known by the loud clattering of their wings in flying through the air: also 
by an unusual commotion among the servants of the household ; a hooting, 
yelling, screaming, and shouting, worthy of ahorde of New Zealand savag- 
es; with the firing of guus, aud every available invention for the disturb- 
ance of the community, and the intimidation of the dreadful myriads of 
‘ teedies,’ as they are termed by the natives. The devastation caused by 
these insect armies is fearful.” 

“ Part of a khansamah’s (butler or head servant) account in English of 
table expenses :— 


Account. | Interpretation. 
No. 2 of fowls best. 2 of the best fow!s. 
Azin-glass. Isinglass. 
2 dozen of pups ! Puffs of pastry. 
2 dozen of tart-less. Tartlets. 
2 dozen of vyster-pots. Oyster-patties. 
Muckrony. * Maccaroni. 
Wurmasulle. Vermicelli 
2 do. bisecot. Biscuits. 
Ganger. Ginger. 
Gariet. Garlic. 
Chelly. Jelly. 
.“f Purchases made by the same servant: 
Cuted tumlers, Tumblers of cut-glass. 
Wine-glass cuted. Cut wine-glasses. 
Pamplet pickle in cake. 1 keg of pickled pomfret. 





Oae got. 

Fooding for got. 

One tamran fish-cake. 
1 cake magoes-pukle. 


1 goat. 
Food for the goat. 
1 keg of preserved tamarind fish. 
| 1 keg of mangoe pickle. 
—_—@——— 


THE UGLY DUCKLING! A MORAL TALE. 


Danish Fairy Legends and Tales. By Hans Christian Andersen, 
London, Pickering. 


We had much pleasure in introducing M. Andersen to the English read- 
er, aud have had a repetition of that enjoyment when it again happened to 
have a publication of his to notice. His name accordingly prepared us tor 
a renewed gratification when we saw this volume announced ; and we have 
not been disappointed in our hope. It contains fourteer tales and legends 
of various character and merit: the fairy lore presenting one phase, and 
the moral fable or apologue another. In all there is considerable original- 
ity, and many little touches pervade the general lessons, no less effective 
than the main argument, and often pointing a small piece of good advice in 
a very playful manner. The more imaginative pieces are iuteresting, and 
turned in an entertaining way; buat perhaps those after the #sopian fash- 
ion will be perused with even more satisfaction by old and young. Among 
them is The Ugly Duckling, which, though rather long for the illustration 
of the spirit of sucha work in our pages, is altogether so amusing an ex- 
ample of the author, that we are tempted to copy it entire. 

‘It was beautiful in the country, it was summer time, the wheat was yel- 
low, the oats were green, the hay was stacked up in the green meadows, 
and the stork paraded about on his long red legs, discoursing in Egyptian, 
which language he had learned from his mother. The fields and meadows 
were skirted by thick woods, and a deep lake Jay in the midst of the woods. 
Yes, it was ioleod beautiful in the country! The sunshine fell warmly on 
an old mansion, surrounded bv deep canals, aad from the walls down to the 
water’s edge there grew large burdock-leaves, so high that children could 
stand upright among them without being perceived. This place was as 
wild and unfrequented as the thickest part of the wood, and on that ac- 
count a duck had chosen to make her nest there. She wus sitting on her 
eggs; but the pleasure she had felt at first was now almost gone, because 
she had been there so long, and bad so few visitors, for the other ducks 
preferred swimming on the canals ‘o sitting among the burdock-leaves gos- 
siping with her. At last the eggs cracked one after another, * Tchick, 
tchick!’ All the eggs were alive, and one little head after another appear- 
ed. ‘Quack, quack,’ said the duck, and al! got up as well as they could— 
they peeped about from under the green leaves and, as green is good tor 
the eyes, their mother let them look as long as they pleased. 
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‘ How large 


the world is!’ said the little ones, for they found their present situation 
very different to their former continued one, while yet in the egg shells.— 
‘Do you imagine this to be the whole olf the world? said the mother, ¢ it 


extends far beyond the other side of the garden, to the pastor’s field; but I 
have never been there. Are you all here ?’ And then she gotup. ‘No, 
| have not got you all, the largest egg is still here. How long will this last ’ 
I am so weary of it!’ And then she sat down again. ‘ Well, and how are 
yon getting on?’ asked an old duck, who bad come to pay ber a visit.— 
‘ This one egg keeps me so long,’ S iid the mother, ‘it will not break ; but 
you should see the others! they are the prettiest little ducklings i have 
seen in all my days; they are all like their father,—the good-for-nothing 
fellow! be has not been to visit me once.’ ‘ Let me see the egg that will 


not break,’ said the old duck ; ‘depend upon it, itis a turkey’segg I was 
cheated in the same way once myself, and I had such trouble with the 
_—— oues; for they were afraid of the water,a d I could not get them 
there. 


I called and scolded, but it wasa!l of no use. But let me see the 











egg—an, yes! to be sure, that is a turkey 5 egg Leave it, and teach the 


other little ones to swim.’ ‘I will sit on it a little longer,’ said the dack ; 
I have been sitting so Jong, that | may as well spend the harvest here,’ — 
‘It is no business of mine,’ said the old duck, and away she waddled. 

“ The great egg burst at last, ‘ Tchick, Tcbick,’ said the tittle one, and 
out it tambled—Oh! how large and ugly it was! the duck looked at it 
—‘ That is a great, strong creature,’ said she ; ‘ none of the others are’at all 
like it; can it be a young turkey-cock? well, we shall soon find out, it must 

o into the water, though | push it in myself’ The next day there was de- 
ightful weather, and the sun shone warmly upon all the leaves, when 
mother-duck with all her family went down to the canal, plump she went 
into the water, ‘quack, quack,’ cried she, and one duckling r another 
jumped in. The water closed over their heads, but all came up again, and 
swam together in the apne manner ; their legs moved without effort. 
All were there, even the ugly grey one. ‘ No! it is not a turkey,’ said the 
old duck ; ‘only see how prettily it moves its legs, how upright it holds it- 
self; it is my own child! itis also really very pretty when one looks more 
closely at it; quack, quack, now come with me, 1 will take you into the 
world, introduce you in the duck yard, but keep close to me, or some one 
may tread on you, and beware of the cat.’ So they came into the duck- 
yard. There was a horrid noise ; two families were quarrelling about the 
remains of an evl, which in the end was secured by the cat. ‘See, my 
children, such is the way of the world,’ said the mother-duck, wiping her 
beak, for she too was fond of roasted eels. ‘ Now use your legs,’ sai ¢ 

keep together, and bow to the old duck you see yonder. She is the most 
distinguished of all the fowls present, and is of Spanish blood, which ac- 
counts for her dignified appearauce and manners. And look, she,has a 
red rag on her leg ; that is considered extremely handsome, and is the great- 
est distinction a duck can have. Don’t turn your feet inwards; a well-eda- 
cated duckling always keep his legs tar apart, like his father and mother, 
just so—look ! now bow your necks, and say, ‘quack.’’ And they did as 

they were told. But theother ducks who were in the yard looked at them, 
and said aloud, ‘ Only see, now we have another brood, as if there were 
not enough of us already, and fie! how ugly that one is, we will not endure 
it,’ and immediately one of the ducks flew at him and bit him in the neck. 
* Leave him alone,’ said the mother, ‘he is doing no one any harm’ ‘ Yes, 
but he is so large, and so strange-lookiug, and therefore he shall be teased.’ 
‘ Those are fine children that our goud mother has,’ said the old duck with 
the red rag on hex leg. ‘ All are pretty except one, and that has not turned 
out well; lL almost wish it could be hatched over agin.’ ‘That cannot be, 
please your Lighness,’ said the mother; ‘certainly he is not handsome, but 
he is a very good child, and swims as well as the others, indeed rather bet- 
ter. Ithink he will grow like the others all in good time, and perhaps will 
look smaller, He stayed so long in the egg-shell, that is the cause of the 
difference,’ and she scratched the duckling’s neck, and stroked his whole 
body. ‘ Besides,’ added she, ‘ he is adrake ; I think he will be very strong, 
therefore it does not matter so much, he will fight his way through,’ ‘The 
other ducks are very pretty,’ said the old duck; ‘ pray make yourselves at 
home, and if you find an eel’s head you can bring it to me.’ And accord- 
ingly they made themselves at home. But the poor little duckling, who 
had come last out of its egg-shell, and who was so ugly, was bitten, pecked, 
and teased by both ducks and hens. And the turkey-cock, who had come 
into the world with spurs on, and therefore fancied he was an emperor, 
puffed himself up like a ship in full sail, and marched up to the duckling 
quite red with passion. The poor little thing scarcely knew what to do, 
he was quite distressed, bezauss he was so ugly, and because he was the 
jest of the poultry-yard. 

So pissed the first day, and a terwards matters grew worse and worse, 
the poor duckling was scorned by all. Even his brothers and sisters be- 
haved funkindly, and were constantly saying, ‘The cat fetch thee, thou 
nasty creature!’ The mother said, ‘ Ah if thoa wert only faraway!’ The 
ducks bit him, the hens pecked him, and the girl who fed the poultry kicked 
him. Heran over the hedge; the little birds in the bashes were terrified. 
‘That is because | am so ngly,’ thought the duckling, shutting his eyes; but 
he ranon. At last he came toa wide moor, where lived some wild dacks; 
here he lay the whole night so tired and eo comfortless. In the morning 
the wild ducks flew up, and perceived their new companion; ‘Pray, who 
are you ?’ asked they; and our little duckling tarned himself in all direc- 
tions, and greeted them as politely as possible. ‘ You are really uncommon- 
ly ugly,’ said the wild ducks; ‘ however, that does not matter to us, provi- 
ded you do not marry into our families.’ Poor thing ! he had never thought 
of marrying; he only begged permission to lie among the reeds, and drink 
the water of the moor. There he lay fortwo whole days; on the third 
day there came two wild geese, or rather ganders, who had not been lo 
out of their egg-shells, which accounts for their impertinence. ‘ Hark-ye, 
said they, ‘ you areso ugly that we like you infinitely well; will you come 
with us, and be a bird of passage? On another moor, not far from this, 
are some dear, sweet wild geese, as lovely creatures as have ever said, ‘ hiss, 
hiss.’ Youare truly in the way to make your fortune, ugly as you are.’ 
Bang ! a gun went off all at once, and both wild geese were stretched dead 
among the reeds, the water became red with blood ;—bang! a gun went 
off again, whole flocks of wild geese flew up from among the reeds, and 
another report followed. 


There was a gratd bunting party : the hunters lay in ambush all around; 
some were even silting iu the trees, whose huge branches stretched far over 
the moor. The blue smoke rose throug! the thick trees like a mist, and 
was dispersed as it fell over the water; the hounds splashed about in the 
mud, the reeds and rashes bent in al! directions—how frightened the poor 
little dack was! he turned his}head, thinking to hide it under his wings, 
and in a Momenta most formidable-looking dog stood close to him, his 
tongue hanging out of his mouth, his eyes sparkling fearfully. He opened 
wide his jaws at the sight of our duckling, shewed him his sharp white teeth, 
and, splash splash! he was gone, gone without hurting him. ‘ Well! let 
me be thanktul,” sighed he, ‘‘ I am so ugly that even the dog will uct eat 
me.” And now he lay still, though the shooting continned among the reeds, 
shot following shot. The noise did not cease till late in the day, and even 
then the poor little thing dared not stir; be waited several hours before he 
looked around him, and then hastened away from the moor as fast as he 
could ; he ran over fields and meadwws, though the wind was so high that 
he had some difficulty in proceeding. 

“ Towards evening he reached a wretched little hut, so wretched that it 
knew not on which side to fall, and therefore remained standing. The wind 
blew violently, so that our poor little duckling was obliged to support 
himself on his tail, in order to stand against it; but it became worse 
and worse. He then remarked that the door had lost one of its hinges, 
and hang so much awry that he could creep through the crevice into the 
room, which he did. In this room lived an eld woman, with her tom.cat 
and her hen; and the cat, whom she called her litle son, knew how to set 
up his back and purr; indeed, he could even emit sparks when stroked the 
wrong way. The hen had very short legs, and was therefore called 
‘Cuckoo Shortlegs;’ she laid very good eggs, and the old woman loved 
her as herownchild. The next morning the new guest was perceived ; 
the cat began to mew, and the hen to cackle. ‘ Wiaat is the matter ?’ asked 
tbe old woman, looking round; however, her eyes were not good, so she 
took the young duckling to be a fat duck who had lost her way. ‘ This is 
a capital catch,’ said she; ‘I shall now have duck’s eggs, if it be not a 
drake: we mast try,’ and so the duckling was put to the proof for three 
weeks, but no eggs made their appearance. Now the cat was the master 
of the house, and the hen was the mistress ; and they used always to sa 
‘We and the world,’ for they imagined themselves to be not only the ball 
of the world, but also the better half. The dackling thought it was pos- 
sible to be of a different opinion, but that the hen would not allow. ‘Can 


you lay eggs,’ says she. ‘No.’ ‘ Well, then, hold your tongue.’ And the 
Cat said, * Can youset up your back? can you purr?’ ‘No.’ ‘ Well, then, 


you should have no opinion when reasonable persons are speaking.” So 
the duckling sat alone inacorner, and was in a very bad humour; however, 
he happened to think of the fresh air and bright sunshine, and these 
thoughts gave him such a strong desire to swim again that he could not belp 
telling it to the hen. ‘What ails you?’ said the ben; ‘you have nothing 
to do, and therefore brood over these fancies: either lay eggs, or purr, then 
you will forget them,’ ‘ But it is so delicious to swim,’ said the duckling,— 
‘so delicious when the waters close over your head, and you plunge to the 
bottom.’ ‘Well, that is a queer sort of pleasure,’ said the hen; ‘I think 
you must be crazy. Not to speak of myself, ask the cat—he is the most 
sensible animal I know—whether he would like to swim or to plunge to 
the bottom of the water. Ask our mistress the old woman—there is no one 
in the world wiser than she—do you thing she would take pleasure in 
swimming, and in the waters closing over her hea 1?’ * Yon do not uuder- 


stand me,’ said the duckling. ‘* What, we do not understand you! so you 
think yourself wiser than the cat, and the old woman, not to speak of my- 
self. Do not faacy any such thing, child, but he thanktfal for all the kind- 


ness that has beeu shewn you. Are you not lodged in a warm room, and 
have you not the advantage of society from which you can learn some- 
thing? But you are a simpleton, and it Is wearisome to have anything to 
do with you. Believe me, [| wish you wi il. I tel! you unpleasant truths, 





but it thus that real friendship is suewn. Come, for once give yourself the 
troub'e to learn to purr, or lo lay eggs.’ . I think I wi ! Zo out into the 
wide world again,’ said the duckling * Well, go,’ answered the hen. 

So the duckling went. He swam on the surface of the water, he plun- 
ved beneath, but all animals passed him by, on account of his ugliness. 
And the autumn came, the leaves turned yellow and brown, the wind 
caught them and da i them ebout, the air was very cold, the clouds were 
heavy with hail or snow, and the rayen sat on the bedge and croaked : —the 
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r duckling was certainly not very comfortable! One evening, just as the 
sn was cotting with esoel brilliancy, a fluck of large beautiful birds rose 
from out of the brushwood; the duckling had never seen anything so beau- 
tiful before, their plumage was of a dazzling white, and they had long slen- 
der necks. They were swans, they uttered a singular cry, spread out their 
long splendid wings, and flew awa: from these cold regions to warmer coun- 
tries, across the open sea. They flew so high, so very high! and the little 
ugly duckling’s feelings were so stravge ; he turned around and round in the 
waier like a mill-wheel, strained his neck to look after them, and seut forth 
such a load and strange cry that it almost frightened himself. Ah! he could 
not torget them, those noble birds! those happy birds! When he ccald see 
them no longer, he plunged to the betcom ot the water, and when he rose 
again was almost beside himself. The duckling knew not what the birds 
were called, knew not whither they were flying, yet he loved them as he 
had never before loved anything ; he envied them not, it would never have 
occurred to him to wish such beauty for himself; he would have been quite 
contented if the ducks in the duck-yard had but endured his company—the 
poor ugly animal! And the winter was so cold, so culd! The duckling 
was obliged to swim round and round in the water, to keep it from freezing ; 
then every night the opening in which he swam became smaller and smaller; 
it froze so that the crust of ice crackled: the duckling was obliged to make 
good use of his legs to prevent the water from freezing entirely ; at last, 
wearied out, he lay stiff and cold in the ice. 

Early in the morning there passed by a peasant, who saw him, broke the 
ice in pieces with his wooden shoe, and brought him home to his wife.— 
He now revived ; the children would have played with him, but our duck- 
ling thought they wished to tease him, and in his terror jumped into the 
mille-pail so that the milk was spilled about the room; the good woman 
screamed and clapped her hands; he flew thence into the pan where the 
butter was kept, and thence into the meal-barrel, and out again, and then 
how strange he looked! The woman screamed, and struck at him with 
the tongs; the children ran races with each other trying to vatch him, and 
laughed and screamed likewise. It was well for him the door stood open ; 
he jumped out among the bushes into the new-fallen snow—he lay there 
as in a dream. ’ 

“ But it would be too melancholy to relate all the trouble and mis-ry 
that he was obliged to suffer during the severity of the winter: he was ly- 
ing on a moor among the reeds, when the sun began to shine warmly again, 
the larks sang, and beautiful! spring had returned. And once more he shook 
his wings. hey were stronger than formerly, and bore him forwards 












Fhe Avion. 











Prince Albert, with Ibrahim Pacha on his right, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington paves Prince Gsorge of Cambridge on his right, left the parade, fol- 
lowed by the aides de-camp and other officers and attendants, on their re- 
turnto Buckingham Palace. On arriving at Buckingham Palace, he almost 
immediately took leave of Prince Albert and the Duke of Wellington, and 
repaired to his hotel. Subsequently he had interviews with a deputation 
from the Peninsular and Oriental Steam-packet pay me aud with Dwar- 
kanauth Tagore, Sheriffs Chaplin and Laurie, Lord Dudley Stuart, and Dr. 
Bowring. At four o'clock his Highness left his hotel, and paid visits to 
the Queen Dowager at Marlborough House, to the Duchess of Kent, the 
Dachess of Gloucester, the Dake and Dachess of Cambridge, and Prince 
George of Cambridge ; and subsequently to the Duke of Wellington, Sir 
Robert Peel, the Earl of Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, the Earl of Ellen- 
borough, the Earlof St Germans, and the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. In the evening the Pacha and suite attended Lady Peel’s Assembly, 
where he met a brilliant party. ; A 

Ou Wednesday, the Pacha commenced his tour of visits te the public 
buildings and institutions of the Metropolis. The Thames tunnel was the 
first object. Next the Tower of London; where he inspected the jewel- 
house, the armoury, and the collection of ancient and modern guns—seve- 
ral of the former are of Egyptian manufacture. At the Mint, the Pacha 
was received by the master, Sir George Clerk, and other functionaries ; and, 
in addition to the ordinary processes of the establishment, saw a silver me- 
dal struck, for himself, to commemorate his visit. At four o’clock the par- 
ty arrived at the Bank of England; where the Governor and Directors 
showed him the marvels, and entertained him with adéjeiner. He return- 
ed to his hotel at six. 

The Pacha has been enrolled a member of the United Service Club. 

Shortly after ten o’clock on Thursday morning, the Earl of Jersey, ac- 
companied by Major-General Wemyss and Colonel Bowles, arrived at Mi- 
vart’s Hotel, with three of the Queen’s carriages, for the purpose of convey- 
ing the Prince to the Paddington terminus of the Great Western Railway, 
on his way to the Ascot races. From the station he was conveyed by spe- 
cial train to Slough ; where the Queen’s carriages were in waiting to cop- 
vey him to Ascot. He arrived on the ground soon after one o'clock ; wit- 
nessed the first five races; and returned to town Ly the same route. His 
Highness dined alone. Afterwards he visited the House of Lords; where 
he remained an observer of the proceedings, up to a late hour. 
The diamonds brought over by Ibrahim Pacha are of enormous value ; 
some of them are as large as the half of a hazel nut. The state robes of 


quickly, and before he was well aware of it, he was in a large garden | scarlet and gold are gorgeous, and the hilt of the scimitar is ornamented 


where the apple trees stood in full bloom, where the syringas sent forth 
their fragrance, and hung their lovg green branches down into the winding 
canal. Oh, every thing was so lovely, so fall of the freshness of spring !— 


with jewels of great value; the trampets, drams, and other military em- 
blems with which it is oraamented, being brilliants of the finest water, and 
in the centre of the hilt is adiamond of very large size. His pipe is of great 


And out of the thicket came three beautiful white swans. They displayed | size, and studded with diamonds.— Giobe. 


their feathers so proudly, and swam so lightly, so lightly! The duckling 
knew the glorious creatures, aud was seized with a strange melancholy. ‘ f 
will fiy to them, those kingly birds!’ said he. ‘ They will kill me, because 
I, ugly as | am, have presumed to approach them; but it matters not, bet- 
ter to be killed by them than to be bitten by the ducks, pecked by the 
hens, kicked by the girl who feeds the poultry, and to have so much to suf- 
fer during the winter!’ He flew into the water, and swam towards the 
beautiful creatures—they saw him, and shot forward to meet him. ‘Only 
kill me,’ said the poor animal; and he bowed his head low, expecting 
death. But what did he see in the water? He saw beneath him his own 
form, no longer that of a plump, ugly, grey bird—it was that of a swan — 
It matters not to have been born in a duckyard, if one has been hatched 
from a swan’s egg. 

«The good creature felt himself really elevated by all the troubles and 
adversities he had experienced. He could now rightly estimate his own 
happiness, and the larger swans swam round him, and stroked him with 
their beaks. Some little children were running about in the garden ; they 
threw grain and bread into the water, and the youngest exclaimed, ‘ There 
is w new one!’ The others also cried out, ‘ Yes, there is anew swan come!’ 
— they clapped their hands and danced round. They ran to their father 
and mother; bread and cake were thrown into the water, and every one 
said, ‘The new one is the best, so young and so beautiful!’ and the old 
swans bowed before him. The young swan felt quite ashamed, and hid 
his head under his wings; he scarcely knew what to do, he was all too 
happy, bat still not proud, for a good heart is never proud. He remember- 
ed how he had been persecuted and derided, and he now heard every 
one say he was the most beautiful of all beautiful birds. The syringas 
bent down their branches towards him low into the water, and the sun 





SHiscellaneous. 


Carps,—Cards were in existence before the time of Charles the Fifth, of 
France. The figures on them are, however, symbolic of the four great 
French orders. Clubs mean the trefoil, or three-leaved clover, and desig- 
nate the husbandmen; diamonds designate the merchants or traders—car- 
reaux or square tiles, having been formerly used in calculations; spades, 
the military order, being intended for the heads of lauces ; (the Spaniards, 
in the present day, use a spado, or sword;) and hearts represent the ectle- 
siasticse—les hommes des cheurs, or the choir men, the last word having been 
corrupted into ceurs, or hearts. The four coloursare the four seasons—red 
for summer and autumn, black for winter and spring. The number of cards 
in each suit—thirteen—is equivalent with the number of weeks in each 
quarter ; and the total number of pips, or dots, counting court cards as ten 
each, comes, we believe, to the number of days inayear. The four queens 
are Esther, Judith, Pallas, and Argine, (an anagram of regina, or queen,) 
and the four kiugs represent the founders of the four great monarchies,— 
David, Alexander, Cvesar, and Charles, or Charlemage. 


Alexander Reid, the sailor who was found in Buckingham Palace Gar- 
dens on the night of the 13th May, has been again trespassing in the grounds. 
A Policeman was going round the gardens at mid-day on Saturday, when 
he saw a man skuiking behind a tree; he captured him, and on taking his 
prisoner to the station-house another Policeman recognized the man. This 
second intrusion induced Sir James Graham to have the sailor privately ex- 





shone so warmly and brightly—he shook his feathers, stretched his slen- 
der neck, and in the joy of his heart said, ‘ How little did [ dream of 
so much happiness when | was the ugly despised duckling!’ ” 

We think we have no occasion to recommend the volume in which so 
clever and pertinent a story as this appears. We consider M. Ander- 
sen’s Danish novelties to be a charming accession to our stock of this 
species of literature. 


——@~——_ 
IBRAHIM PACHA’S VISIT TO ENGLAND. 


Ibrahim Pacha did not Jeave Portsmouth till Monday morning. 

On Saturday, he visited the Clarence Dockyard; expressing unbounded 
delight at the bakery, and pronouncing the biscuit, the manufacture of which 
he had witnessed trom the grinding of the wheat to the baking, to be ¢ good.’ 
After examining the stores of rum, vinegar, beef, port, sugar, tea, cocoa, &c, 
he turned to his tollowers, and jocularly said, ‘ It is no wonder with me that 
English sailors work and fightso well, when [ observe the manner in which 
they are fed.’ He was nexi conveyed on board the Excellent gunnery-ship ; 
where he witnessed the whole of the manceuvres performed on board a sea- 
going man-of-war; with the perfection of which he frequently expressed his 
delight, by ejaculating ‘ Bravo, Bravo!’ From the Excellent he proceeded 
to the Victory. On looking at the spot denoted ‘ Here Nelson tell,’ Soli- 
man Pacha related an anecdote: at the battle of Trafalgar, now above forty 
years ago, he was an officer in the French Navy ; and the ship he was in 
‘was captured by Nelson, who placed her in tow of another ship to bring to 
England: but he cheated the hero by cutting the cables and tow-lines, and 
ran his vessel (the Bucentaure) on shore otf Cadiz, and thus effected his es- 
cape. After examining several other ships of war, Ibrahim Pacha visited 
the new steam-basin, the blacksmith’s shop, and the testing of anchors. In 
the afternoon he attended a review on South Sea common, the troops con- 
sisting of the Third Buffs, the Seventy-fourth Highlanders, and the Thir- 
teenth Light Infantry (Prince Alberi’s Own). At the close, the Pachacom- 
plimented General Pakenham on the appearance of the troops, and the ra- 
pidity and precision of their evolutions, Several officers were then intro- 
dnced to hin ; amongst others, Colonel Swale, who had served in Egypt 
with Abercrombie. Inthe evening, the Pacha dined with Sir Charles Ogle, 
the Commander-in-chief. 

On Sunday, his Highness proceeded to Spithead; where he was received 
on board the Canopus, and entertained with a déjeuner; the Pacha exhib- 
iting much gallantry to the wives of the Captain and officers of the ship, in- 
vited to meet him. Thence he proceeded to Cowes; and, Jandirg at the 
Medina Pier, he went to Osborne House, which he minutely inspecied. 
He — proceeded to Suuthampton, and in the evening returned to Ports- 
mouth. 

On Monday morning, the Pacha departed for London ; travelling by the 
Southwestern Railway. At the station an address was presented to him by 
the Directors ; the Pacha having made a suitable acknowledgment through 
his interpreter, took leave; and in two hours and ten minutes arrived at the 
Nine Elms station; where four carriages were in attendance to coavey him 
and his suite to Mivart’s Hotel. At one o'clock, the Earl of Aberdeen 
waited upon his Highness, and delivered an invitation trom Prince Albert 
to visit Buckingham palace. 

The Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, Sir James Graham, and many 
other persons of rank, lefi their names at the hotel during the day. The 
Pacha granted interviews to Edib Effendi, the Turkish Chargé d’ Affaires, 
Colonel Campbell, formerly British Consul at Alexandria, and the Turis‘an 
Envoy. . In the evening, he took a drive through Regent Street, Waterloo 
Place, Whitehall as far as Westminster Abbey, returning by Regent Street 
to the Regent's Park, where he alighted and smoked his cigar. 


amined before Mr. Fall, the Chief Magistrate of Bow street, at the Home 
Office. The man was remanded. It may be remembered that Reid desert- 
ed trom a man-of-war at Portsmouth, and he was sent thither by the Ma- 
gistrate: how he escaped from custody does not appear. 


Pope te the Sixteenth departed this life on Monday the Ist of June. 
He had Jong laboured under a chronic affection in the legs, in consequence 
of his habit of remaining during the greater part of the day seated at his 
desk ; and it is reported that the more immediate cause of death was a sur- 
gical operation performed on one of his legs, which produced violent intlam- 
mation, and terminated fatally in a few days. 


Sea-Ticer.—The following is a description of a singular animal lately 
killed at Guecian Bay, within the South Australian boundary, by Mr. Ster- 
ling’s men, a drawing of which was made by Mr. W. F. E Liardet on his 
overland journey from Melbourne to Adelaide, and who gave it the name 
of the sea-tiger. The whole length of the animal is nearly 12 feet; but the 
cranium is about one foot long, without any orifice therein for nostrils or 
blowers ; the jaws, which are very powerful, contain in all thirty-two teeth ; 
there are two cuspides or canine teeth conically formed in the upper, and 
two in the lower Jaw, about two inches long and very powerful; the back 
teeth are tri-cuspides, each tooth being in three divisions, the centre one 
being considerably the longest, and the conical cne contains five on each 
side of the upper and lower jaw. in the upper jaw are four Conically 
formed teeth, the two exterior being much longer than the two ceatre ones ; 
this is also the case with the lower jaw, all the teeth in which are smaller 
than thosein the upper. The animal is of the order Vertebrata, and has thir- 
tec strong ribs on each side, connected by the cartilage towards their !ow- 
er connexiun. The animal is covered with a thin short black furon the 
back, aud light brown on the belly and sides, with black tiger like stripes ; 
butthe most extraordinary formation of this animal is, that the spine termi- 
nates in a spear-like shape, on each side of which it has a tail extending, 
from strong vertebral bones, about 2 feet long aud 2 1-2 inches in diame- 
ter, termiuated by broad falcated tails, at the edges of which there are on 
each side three sinall hooks, similar to those on the wings of abat. There 
are ouly two strong pectoral flippers, and no dorsal or ventral fins.—Port- 
land Gazette. 


A Sinsutar Fact ~At the celebrated Black Assizes at Oxtord, so called 
from their faiality—tle no less celebrated Old Bailey Sessions in 1750, and 
others—near'y the wi ole Court, including the Jury, were struck with gaol 
fever, through the ciicumstance of an open window, behind the dock where 
the prisoners were p aced, sending a current of air from them during the 
whole day upon the assembled people; and not the least wonderful part 
of this remarkable occurrence was the fact, that the prisoners themselves 
had not at the time the actual disease they were thus communicating with 
such fatal effect. They were not then in fever, because their coustitutions 
had been so withered and benumbed through the long application of the 
poison which they carried about them, as to be incapable of throwing it off 
ty the channel which nature had decreed, of acute disease. They resem- 
bled, in this respect, the inhabitant of the swamp, who, although never 
healthy, and destined certainly to an early grave, will often show nothing 
of marsh fever until he be removed to a healthy country, and then, if he 
has any powers of cons'itution left, it will most likely break out upon him : 
and so willthe miserable gaol criminal, when restored to purer air and bet- 
ter clothing, in all probability throw out the fever which he had long im- 
bibed but could not assume —Ferguson’s Recollections. 

The public willbe gratified to hear that Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton is 
about to present the world with another of his admirable and universally 
admired productions. We have not heard its title, but we believe we are 
correct in staling that it is a tale of modern life, and that a portion of the 





On Tuesday morning, the Pacha was present at the inspection of the 
Guards, which took place in honour of the Queen’s birthday, in the open | 
space in St. James’s Park facing the Horse Guards. Shortly after nine 
o’clock, he repaired to Buckingham palace ; where he was introduced to 
Prince Albert, the Duke of Weliington, and Prince George of Cambridge. 
The party then proceeded on horseback to attend the inspection. The 
troops consisted of a squadron of the first Regiment of Life Guards, and 


work is now in the printer’s hands.— Court Journal. 


Her Majesty, we are happy to report, continues in excellent health, and 
the infant Princess is equally well. Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent has been udremitting in her attention to her illustricus daughter. Her 
a Highness the Duchess of Cambridge visited her Majesty on Wed- 
nesday. 


CoLLECTION oP AUTOGRAPHS AND STATE PAPERS OF THE LATE W. Up. 


twelve companies ot Foot Guards, four from each of the Regiments of Gre- | ©°TT; Esq —The catalogues of the extensive library and extraordinary col- 


nadier, Colastream, and Scots Fusilier Guards. 


There was an immense | lection of State Papers and autographs of the late W. Upcott, Esq., !ibra- 


assemblage of spectators, including many of the nobility. Ibrabim, the great rian of the London Institution, were last week issaed by Messrs, Evans.— 
object of aitraction, wore the superb military costume of his country, a lis collection comprises autographs of the most illustrious personages from 


gorgeous uniform of deep scarlet velvet sumptuously embroidered iv gold, 
with a cap of scarlet velvet ; the left side of his breast was covered with de- 
orations ; and he wore the riband and decoration of the Legion of Honour, 
recently presented to him by Louis Philippe, while in Paris; the hilt and 
ecabbard of his scimitar were enriched by a profusion of diamonds and vther 

recious stones, aud other parts of his equipments were equally splendid. 

be members of bis Highness’s retiaue were all in rich military uniform, 


1260 down to the preseut time, and a large number of ‘ State Papers.’ The 
most interesting lot perhaps, is a collection of 583 original assignments of 
manuscripts from authors to their publishers, from 1703 to 1818, with the 
sums they received for their works. From this curicus collection it ap- 
pears that Addison for ‘ Cato’ received £107 103; Colley Cibber for the 
*Provoked Husband,’ £105; Gay for his ‘Fables,’ and the B ggar's 
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Lord Cowley, the British Ambassador at the Court of the Tuileries, ar- 
rived in London on Tuesday evening, to give personal attendance in the 
House of Lords when the Corn Bill is in Commitee, 


The Grand Duke Constantine, son of the emperor of Russia, arrived at 
Portsmouth on Tuesday. 


General Lord Gough, G.C.B., will receive a vast accession of property 
by the demise of the late Mr. Bunbury, M.P. for Carlow.— Morning Post. 


The marriage of Lady Anna Eliza Grenville and Mr. Gore Langtoa, 
which was prevented from taking place some time back by the interference 
of the lady’s tather, the Duke of Buckingham, was solemniz:d at St. George’s 
Church, Hanover Square, on Tuesday, Neither Lady Grenville’s parents 
nor her brother were present at the ceremony. 


Lady Georgiana Fullerton, sister to Lord Granville, and authoress of 
‘Ellen Middleton ’ has been received into the Roman Catholic Charch.— 
Cambridge Advertiser. 


The Reverend David Lewis, M A., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus Coilege, 
Oxford, has made his public protession of the Roman Catholic faith. 


Our Government have at length determined upon bringing the affairs of 
the River Plate to a settlement. We understand that Mr. Hood, a geatle- 
man eminently qualified for the task, sailed on the 21st ultimo, in the Devas- 
tation steamn-fiigate, direct for Buenos Ayres, with instructions to enter upon 
negotiations wiih General Rosas, with the view of bringing the question to a 
seitlemeat. The French Goveinment have also sent orders to Rio, for Baron 
de Marcueil to join Mr. Hood at Buenos Ayres—Morning Chronicle. 


The Queen is declared to be the best of the three-deckers, and the Albion 
and Canopus the best of the two-deckers, in the sixteen trials which took 
place under Rear-Admiral Parker’s command. 


The importation of West India pine-apples for the British market has re- 
commenced for the season, about three thousand having arrived by the last 
mail-steamer from New Providence. ‘They are said to be in very fine con- 
dition, The same vessel brought a quantity of bananas and new potatoes 
from the Bahamas, and a number of casks of green ginger from Jamaica. 

The recent extreme heat has caused the cessation of labour in many of 
the iron-works; the men fiending it utterly impossible to stanc the high tem- 
perature of both furaace and atmosphere. 


The Athenian papers express their indignation at the projected removal inte 
France of a statue of Scphocles, obtained for the Louvre by M. Piscatory ; 
in contravention of the law of 1834, which expressly forbids the export of 
antiquities from the kingdom. 


Tue Crairvoyance Test.—Clairvoyance has lately been submitted to a 
test which ought to set its pretensions at rest for ever. A 100/. note was 
publicly advertised ‘to become the property of any | ge who, without 
opening the envelope in which it was contained, should describe every par- 
licular respecting the note, such as its number, date, and the bank at which 
it was payable, and who should read three English words, plainly witten on 
a slip of paper which was contained within the same envelope, within six 
months.’ The time has expired without any application being made to in- 
spect the envelope; but several letters containing mesmeric ‘revelations’ 
respecting the note were sent, One purporting to be a fac-simile, and all the 
guesses were wrong in every paricular. The note was acommon cheque, 
payable at the house of Messrs. Ball and Co., to ‘&dipus or bearer,’ and 
the English words.wgre, ‘To (dipus alone.’ 


DonnizeTt1.—The France Musicale contradicts some reports ia circale- 
tion respecting this composer. He is now iu a private asylum near Paris, 


and he rarely speaks. Nobody is allowed to see him except his nephew, 
who arrived lately from Constantinople, and ancther relation. 








From the London Pure'. 

‘Tae Duke’ on Petirions.—A petition having been sent to the Dake of 
Weliington, from the inhabitants of Eel Pie Islaid, for the abulition of the 
Corn Laws, the Duke thereupon despatched the following answer :— 

‘F, M. Tne Duke of Wellington has received ihe petition from the inhab- 
itants of Eel Pie Island. 

‘The Dake may have heard of Eel Pie Island; butas the Duke has no 
relation whatever with it—as he never, to the best of his recollection, par- 
took of any of the pies, which appear to form the staple of that island; as, 
moreover, he knows nothing of the landlordand landlady, their childre nor 
servants, of the Eel Pie Tavern, apparently located on the island, he cannot 
present to the House of Lords the petition referred to.’ 

Harry Lanp.—Tie Pacha of Egyp! has reduced the legal rate of in- 
terestto One percent, An hour aller this edict, there was scarcely a Jew 
left in Egypt. 

A Petition rrom Ham.—lIt is said that the citizens of Ham have ‘ de- 
manded steps to be taken with the English Government to reinstate Prince 
Louis-Napoleon in his prison,’ he was such a profitable commodity to the 
place. Thus, the Prince, bringing bread well buttered to the city, made of 
Ham‘a sandwich ! 

PUNCH’S REVIEW. 
Mrs. Caudile's Curtain Lectures. (Nev Edition.) 

We have long wished to speak of this extraordinary book. Again and 
again have we taken the pen in our hand, but nothing worthy of the theme 
would come. Well, we were about to consent to an ignominious silence, 
when a correspondent—and, of course, a frieud—directed our attention to 
a charming work called Emilia Wyndham, in which, to our delight, we 
found the review done—inimitably denotes us. (See p. 76, vol. i.) Here 
it 18 :— 

«* What!’ said Emilia, her peach-down cheek glowing with emotion; 
‘ You do not like Mrs. Caudle? Well, | never! Woman as I am, I adore 
it. All the springs—the springes I should rather say —of womau’s nature 
are so deliciously, so delicately developed in that love of a book. ’T would 
bave beguiled Eve herself in her banishment. She would have looked 
into its limpid page, and, as erst at the fountain, when but a day old—alas! 
how soon we women take to mirrors !—she would have seen the reflection 
of her very soul. Well, if ever I marry’—and here Emilia looked with 
ecstatic wickecnesa in the eyes of her lover—‘if ever | marry, [ should 
wish no better bridal present than Mrs. Caudle bound in Hymeneal 
satin !’”’ 

‘* Henry—what could he do?— instantaneously whipped his arm round 
Emilia’s waist, and looking in her blue orbs, exclaimed, in a voice tre- 
mulous with passion, ‘Emtuia, thou shalt have it.’ ” 

There is much more after this fashion in the book, to which we re- 
fer the curious reader. We can only add, that the publishers are de- 
sirous of informing ‘those about to marry’ that Enmilia’s suggestion has 
been acted upon, and that Caudles, bound for bridal presents, may be 
had at the shortest notice. 


To I:tustratep Parers.—To be Sold, a beautiful Portrait of the 
Winner of the Derby. It can be had cheap, as it has served for the 
portrait of five winners alrealy. Apply at the Punch Office. 

BALL-ROOM COSTUME. 

Our old friend Jenkins has given us a very elaborate description of the 
dresses of some of the ladies at the recent Polish Ball. Some of them 
represented the Months, and others the seasons, though the representation 
could scarcely be considered very accurate; for, as one swallow does not 
make a summer, So One polyanthus does not make an April, nur one rose a 
June. The young ladies alluded to were, however, satisfied with this species 
of arrangement, and were not more elaborate in their costume, according to 
Jeukins, than to stick in their respective dresses a flower appropriate to the 
particular period of which they were snpposed to be theemblems. If this 
sort of thing can be so easily accomplished, we should recammend @ 
novelty in the shape of a Public Building Qiadrille, in which the fair 
dancers might represent such places as the Hors? Guards, St. Paal’s, or 
Westminster Abbey. The Horse Guards could be typified by a little 
jack-boot in gold, suspended to the girdle; St. Paul's cou'd be shown by a 
little cross round the neck, and Westminster Abbey by the number 3 
worked on the corsage, as indicative of the threepence paid for admission 
to that magnificent exhibition. 

We really think more might have been done with the costume of the 
young ladies representing the Months, on the occasion of the Polish Ball. 
We would have made up June with a robe of white lace, trimmed en biasis 
with a bundle of asparagus, with little pompons of new potatoes roand the 
edge, fiuishing in the centre with a broad bean. A corsage of green let- 
tuce-leaves, laid on in plaits, and terminating at the point with a small 
spring onion, would have had a very graceful effsct; aod the earings, 
bracelets, &c. might have consisted of small rows of psas en marrowfat, 
with a hautboy accompaniment of strawberries as afichu for the neck. 

We hope that on any similar occasion of appearing in costume to repre- 
sent Months and Sea-ons, we shall be apprised in time, so that we may 
have the pleasure of suggesting a few dresses, of a bolder and richer 
design than those which appear to have figured at the Polish Ball. 

Rerorm or tHe Law.—Chancellors, ex-Caancellors, and Queen's Conn - 
sel, are members of the Society for the Reform of the law. They meet and 
denounce the wickeduess of costs, and then hie away to practice. This 
reminds us of a passage in Borrow’s Gipsies of Spain: — And now, my 


I Opera, £94 103; Rowe tor ‘Jane Shore,’ £50 15s.; and Oliver Gold-idears,’ says the head of the family to the younger branches—‘now you 
with the exception of his eecretary and interpreter. After the inspection, , Smith for his ‘ Natural History and Animated Nature,’ 800 guineas} 


[ have said your prayers, go out and steal,’ 














1846. 











“POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 











Rutpevial Parliament. 


CORN IMPORTATION RILL. 


The Earl of WICKLOW said, although one of the grounds for this meas- 
ure was its effect upon Ireland, he was the first member of that house con- 
nected with that country who had spoken in that debate. He had no argu- 
ment to offer that had not already been urged, nor did he expect to alter the 
views of noble lords; but, as he entertained opinions on the bill different 
from those of many noble lords who had spoken, he felt bound to address 
their lordshi He differed trom many of those with whom he had voted 
in the pantie they nad made upon Her Majesty’s Government for having 
introduced this measure. He had always been of opinion that it was the 
first duty of a Minister of the Crown to propose those measures which he 
really believed would be for the good of the country. But, upon the or 
hand, whatever might be the benefit conferred by any measure of the kind, 
he feli that it would hardly compensate the country for the loss of bce A 
ter sustained by public men who took part in such proceedings. Norcou ' 
he himself envy the character and mind of a man who, alter 30 years = 
strenuous oppositioa to a particular course of policy, suddenly turne eo 
and supported it as necessary for the public good. His fears, as rega bo 
the measure, were not su much for this country as for the colonies. .! r. 
Burke said, there were two ways in which colonies could be of service to 
a mother country—perhaps by quoting Burke he would be charged by the 
new light of the present day with looking to no better than an old almanac 
in quoting such authority (hear),—that great man said there were two ways 
in which colonies could be of service to the mother country ; one was by 
contributing tu the revenue by taxation, which he strongly condemned, and 
the other wus to give them ‘he monopoly ofout cummerce, (Hear.) How 
would Canada be affected by this measure? [n what manner was that or 
any other colony to be of use to this country if they were to exercise neither 
of these privileges. That they would lead to expense there could be no 
doubi—that they might draw them into war they had untortanately proof 
enough already—but in what way they could serve this country he did not 
understand. (Hear, hear.) It had been stated in the course ot these de- 
bates, that even in Manchester the Americans could undersell the manufac- 
turers of this couniry ia some articles. If so, what would be the fate of 
Canada if left to compete with the people of the United States? Then, 
what would become of our shipping? —_In short, he should like to hear of 
what advantage those colonies would be to us in any one particular. The 
noble earl opposite [Earl Grey] had said, they would be so proud of the 
name of Eoglishmen, that though we gave them no La cereved Boo | they 
had no trade with as—yet the name of belonging to England would keep 
them in connexion with this country. He believed there was no such teel- 
ing among the colonists. However attached to us some of them might be, 
there were others who would feel greater pride in being independent of, 
than in being subject to the mother country. [Hear, hear.] hen they 
found the mother country of no advantage to them, they would see that it 
was best for them to be independent ; and he [the Earl of Wicklow] bad 
no doubt, that if this bill passed, Canada, five years hence, would not be a 
portion of our dominions. (Hear, hear.] Sir Robert Peel, when asked 
what he meant to do with regard to the tithe rent-charge, in consequence of 
this measure, said be meant to make no alteration, because he did not ex- 
pect any dimiuation of price; and yet it was only by this that our manufac- 
turers could be aided to compete with others; and, indeed, the same Sir R. 
Peel, on the second reading, observed that measure might fall heavily upon 
landed proprietors who were deeply mortgaged, but that this would be 
more than counterbalanced by the benefit to the country generally ,—clear- 
ly pointing to a diminution of price as an injury to be expected by the land- 
ed proprietors. [Hear, hear.} ‘This use of contradictory arguments was a 
lamentavle proof of the ignorance in which Legislators proposed to make 
changes in ancient laws. (Hear, hear.) hi 

Let the house weil consider before passing this bill in its present shape. In 
1829 the house was justified in its sudden change of opinion, because the 
Emancipation Act had been sanctioned by successive Houses of Commons, 
and the upper house cuuld not have gone on in opposing the wishes and 
teelings ol the country; bat the present bill had only the sanction of one 
House of Commons, and a majority of that had been elected to uphoid pro- 
tection. (Hear, hear.) The function ofthe House of Lords had ever been 
to pui a drag upon the wheel, instead of pushing the vehicle down the pre- 
cipice. Let it not be, as Mr. Barke said ol the grasshoppers in the field, that 
because they made a noise they were taken for its only inhabitants, and the 
oxen that lay quietly chewing the cud were overlooked ; iet not a few clam- 
orous Leaguers, who might happen to have welt of public speaking, 
be supposed to be the people of this country. (Hear.) 

That house would give great satisfaction to the country by adopting such 
amendments as would have the effect of defeating the bill for the session ; 
a compromise would then be effected, and a measure such asthe noble lords 
on both sides would infinitely prefer might be introduced under another 
Government. The League might be a little clamorous at first, but six 
months ago any member of it would have been delighted to get a small fix- 
ed daty. Witn regard to that, he (the Earl of Wicklow) believed he should 
have to offer their lordships in committee an opportunity of agreeing to a 
58 fixed daty, either for protection or revenue, for he cared not which name 
was given to it, (Hear.) 


Lord LYTTELTON, representing the colonial department in that house, 
was anxious t» say a few words. On the subject generally he was satisfied 
with the argument that, ina matter of this kind, the colonies must needs 
follow in the wake of the mother country, and partake of the system 
adopted by ver; indeed, unless by a bounty on colonial produce, which 
would find few supporters, the colonies could not be exempt from the ope- 
ration of this law, it adopted here. But there need be no apprehension 
entertained by our colonies interested in this question, namely, Canada and 
sume of the Australian colonies ; he said ‘ some,’ because the leading one, 
New South Wales, imported wheat for its own consumption, and while it 
was a country of very great and rapidly increasing prosperity, was one in 
which the capital and inaustry of the people were more and more taxing 
the direction of pastoral occupation; it would be found a better market 
than this country for the produce of its neighbours. (Hear, hear.) Then 
with reference to Van Dieman’s Land and South Australia, the average 
price of wheat in 1843 and 1844 was 26s. a quarter in the one, and 28s. in 
the other ; the freigut thence to this country was never much above 20s. a 
quarter, bringing the price at which they could sell their corn here to 46s. 
or 48s., besides which they had a natural protection, which woald be put 
exceedingly low if stated ai 108. a quarter, in the incomparable quality of 
their produce, Australian wheat was the finest grown in the world.— 
(Hear, hear.) But by far the most promineut feature in these discussions 
was the Canadian question. Now, first, ali that had been alleged on that 
head by the opponents of this bill had been alleged by every interest that 
had been affecied by alterations in customs’ duties of late years; in 1842 
there was hardly an interest affected by the reductions io the taritf of that 
year, the representatives of which did not visit the Board of Trades, in 
many instances with a case apparently irrefragable upon paper, showing 
the inevitable ruin which wuuld befall them; but a pamphlet was pub- 
lished last year by Mr Gladstone, explaining bow all these apprehensions 
and anticipations had been falsified, and the tiade affected remained as it 


was, or improved. Were the Canadian interests backward in that year to¢ 


make such representations? Far from it. Tuose interested in the Cana- 
dian timber trade, asserted that the diminution in the differeutial duty in 
favour of Canadian timber would bring total destruction upov that trade, 
and, as was now said, weaken the connexion with that colony. The 
house had heard on a turmer night from the President of the Board of 
Trade (the Earl of Dalhousie) what was the present state of that trade. 
The price of « auadiat timber, which for two or three years after that al- 
teration had beeu luwer, giving the consumer the whole benetit of the re- 
duction, had of late, in consequence of the increase in the demand, eutire- 
ly recovered its fuimer amount. That a similar result would attend this 
measure us respected Canada he had every confidence. As io the feeling 
which prevailed in that colony on the subject, he did not wish to deny that 
he was now arguing the question at a disadvaniage in Consequence of the 
receipt of the address [rom the Canadian Legislature to whicn sv much al- 
lusion had beea made. But he laboured uuder auother disadvautaze in 


consequence of the non receipt of the last mail, which he felt coutideut 
would bring intelligence favourable to the policy of the Government, The 
whole tone and purport of the address was entirely inconsistent with what 
had taken place in the Canadian Legislature, That address, it was under 
stood, was passed by the Legislative Assembly uuexpectedly ; and, it any 
of their lordships bad referred to the reports of the debate or no debat 
for there was really nous, they woud lave seen (hat what was carried | 
—aud it was carried the very night belure the matl went vcut—was simply 
@ motion made by a gentleman named H imes for a select committees w 
consider the address ; aud in the fewspapers nothing was st ited beyond 
the appointment of the select committee lt might he said that this pro 
ceeding showed the unanimity of the Legisiative Asseipbly upon the sub 
ject Butit their lordships bad read the debaies ou (he previous resolu 


tions, they would have participated io the surprise with which ticr Majes 


ty’s Government received the news that the address was adopted. The re- 
solutions did not go to any definitive approval ut the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government ; but the bare idea of any diminution of the spirit of loyalty 
in Canada was as wild and absurd as could possibly enter into any man’s 
imagination. 

So far as an opinion had been expressed in Canada on the subject of the 
Ministerial measure, it had not taken a line ot disapproval, but somewhat of 
alarm, unless the measure were accompanied by certain others. Mr. Mer- 
ritt, a member of the Canadian Legislature, in a speech characterised by 
great ability, while so far he disapproved of the measure, concluded, after 
proposing a great number of measures which he conceived it was within 
the power of the Canadian Legislature to adopt of itself, by asking,— 
‘* With these resources at command, why should we not avail ourselves of 
the accidental and natural advantages we possess, and promptly follow this 
great movement ; which, happily, has been introduced under the sanction 
of the mest eminent states.nen in the greatest nation of the present day 2?” 
He might also refer to the proceedings at the great public meeting held in 
Montreal. Though he admitted the resolution proposed at that meeting, to 
express entire approval of the Ministerial measures, was defeated by a very 
small majority, yet he should call the attention of their lordships to the 
fact, that the resolution which was carried embodied an expression of opin- 
ion in favour of the ultimate establishment of free trace in Canada. The 
resolution was—‘ That, whilst this meeting has in view the ultimate es- 
tablishment of free trade in this colony, it nevertheless, if hereatter found 
necessary, will use its influence to insure the continuance of such protec- 
tive duties on our produce going into the markets of Great Britain and Ire- 
land as the Imperial Parliament, in its wisdom and justice, may now or 
hereafter see fit to enact for the welfare and prosperity of thiscountry. In 
the meantime, however, this meeting is of opinion the danger apprehended 
from the change of system may only be met by a wise and timely adjust- 
ment of depending interesis to suit the altered circumstances of her rela- 
tions with the mother country.” Much stress had been laid upon the first 
despatch of the Governor-General of Canada on this subject. That dese 
Patch, it was obvious, was not intended to convey his own views, but to 
state the representations made to him in his official capacity, The Gov- 
ernor-General, in common with the Legislature of Canada, desiderated 
other measures to accompany the Corn Biil. So far with regard to the 
feelings which prevailed in Canada on the subject. He should endeavour 
to show from the facts of the case that the people of Canada need not be un- 
der any apprehensions as to the result of the Ministerial measure. Mr. 
Cayley, the Inspector-General, that was the Finauce Minister of Canada, 
entered into the question how far Canada mignt be able to bear a share in 
the general trade of the world with England as regards corn, excluding any 
reference to the special competition with the Unit d States. He stated the 
charges on grain imported trom Quebec, and deduced trom his calculations 
that it might be landed in Liverpool at or about 4s. Oue or two items in 
Mr. Cayley’s calculations were too low; but he (Lord Lyttelton) had re- 
ceived a calculation from a Canadian merchant, the greatest indeed in this 
country (Mr. Gillespie) who stated that Canadian coin could be landed in 
this country at or about 46s. But the chief apprehensions which were en- 
tertained as to the effect of the Minisierial measuie related to the presumed 
competition with the United Siaes, He was at a loss to understand on 
what ground it was that it had been so strongly asserted that it was out of 
the question for the Canadians tu compete with the Americans with respect 
to the corn trade in the English market. Why could uot the people of Up- 
per Canada compete with the Americans of the western States? Their 
soil was about the same, the wages of labour were about the same, and the 
quality of the best Canadian wheat was equal tv tie best grain in England. 
He believed that the difference of freight betwee. New York aod England 
as contrasted with tio freight between Quebec aud England was considera- 
biy in favour of the Americans, but the advantage was cuunterbalanced by 
other cunsiderations, and could, it might be safely said, be overcome by the 
enterprise and energy of the Canadians. 

It had been stated in 1842, before the improvemeuts in Canada had ar- 
rived at the maturity which they had now reached, that with respect to the 
export of wheat from the corn-growiag districts of Canada, and the western 
states of America, the Canadas ought to be on an equality with the Ameri- 
cans. The report of a special committee of the Legislative Assembly of 
Canada on the subject of a free trade with Great Britain in the agricultural 
productions of British Noath America, and of a protectivn to those produc- 
tions from the competition of toreigners in the colonial home markets, al- 
luded to ‘ the relative and nearly. balanced advantages possessed by the two 
rival communications with the Atlantic, the St. Lawrence and the Hudson 
Rivers.’ It also stated that—‘ After the enlargement of the Erie Canal shall 
have been completed, which is our most formidable rival, notwithstanding 
the reduction heretufore mentioned by the St. Lawrence, the cust of trans- 
portation through the two chanuels will be nearly equal.’ He bad seen a calcu- 
lation in figures, with which he would not now trouble their Lordships, in re- 
ference to the two routes,—one from Buffalo to New York by the Erie ca 
nal and Hudson river, and theother from the evtrance of the Welland canal un 
Lake Erie to Montreal —in reference to transshipment, &c.; and in every 
one respect except the length of canal, the advauiage was in favour of the 
Canadians. He would read for their lordships the fullowiug extract from a 
despatch of his right hon. friend (Mc. Gladstone) te Lord Cathcart, dated 
the 3d of March, 1846, in reference to the advavtages possessed by Cana- 
da:—‘ Among them,’ stated the despatch, ‘ I reckon her light taxation; the 
assistaace she has received trom British credit and funds, in the construc- 
tion and improvement of her internal communications; her more regular 
and steady course of trade with this couotry; her low taritf, so favourable 
to importatiou, and, on that account, powerlully tending to encourage her 
reciprocal com merce outwards; eome advantage in point of proximity, as 
compared with the most westerly states of the Union, which are also her 
most formidable rivals in cheapness of productivn; aud lastly the meaDs of 
carriage without transhipment by the St. Lawrence, which cannot be had 
by the Erie Canal. She will likewise have this in her favour, that her 
corn trade wil have become a settled one cf some standing, with all its ar- 
rangements made and in full operation, wiile any regular commerce in that 
article from the United States must be a new creation, aud must go through 
the processes attendiug its self adjustment to circumstances as yet untried ; 
aod if it be true that New York offers some aivantages as compared with 
Montreal, particularly in regard to the rate of inswrance, on the otner hand 
I consider that the shipping of British North America has many advanta- 
ges over that of the United States in the competition for treights, as it is 
cons!ructed at far less expense and is, I must assume, navigated wih equal 
vigour and equal econumy.’ He was not aware in what particular any 
part of that staiement cuuld be controverted. And what argument in oppv- 
s tion was brought jorward in this Canadian address which was now so 
much ta ked ot t Only one, and that was that the route by the St. Lawrence 
was frozen up six munths in the year, But the same was nearly the case 


{ with the Erie Canal, which was the great route fur American produce. He 


| therelore thought that there was nv doubi that with reasonable effurts on the 
part of ‘he Canadians, they could compete successfully with the Americans, 
especially as great improvements had recently taken place in Canadian ag- 
riculture by the application of increased capital and viher respects. 

Having said thus mach, he was not now willing, if he were able, to fol- 
low noble lords at any length into a general disquisition on what was called 
the colonial system. He did not believe in the advantage or benefit of that 
system. He would not adopt any of the violent language of the Aau-Coura 
Law League and call it mutual robbery, bat it was matoal priva ion aud 
mutual impediment. These restrictions were either injurious or superflu- 
dus ; injurious, if the protected produce could be mvre conveniently ob- 
tained trom other places, supertlusus if it could not. Then they asked,— 
‘ What are the use of colunies, unless this system is maiutaiued?’ Now, 
he denied that this system was of any use, either tu the muther coun- 
try or to the colonies, It was not in such a pecuniary way that the use 
of colonies to the muther country was to be estumited He had always 
considered the advautage of colonies tv consist in providing an outlet tor 
the teeming population of this cuuniry, and in forwog the f sundation of 
great Communities, where our jaws, our hadits, and our religioa might 
prevail. rhis he had always cuusidered to be the use of colonies, and 
the way tu preserve their attachment was by linparting to them the same 
freedom as we evjoyed, and uvt by ao adhereuce lw a scanty remuant 
lof a perishing system. This vaunted cvoloutal system could hardly be 
said to exist Lut in name: it was agaiust the interest of the mother 
country, and only nomiually iv favour of the colonies. They bad beard 
4 the antiquity of this ystem; yet, however ancieut it might be, it was 
not coeval with our early settlements, Our early charters wsth Virginia 
gave the inhabitants the power of free trate with all the world; aad 











vith fespect lo paris of this system —the system of timber duties tor ia 
stance—there was hardly one of their lordships within whose liletime 
tbat system had not begun It commenced w 1808 
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{bon friend (Mr. Gladstone) bad io his last despatch referred to the Aus 


i tralian colonies. With respect to those great commuanites, which, ow- 


ng to the incredible rapidity of their advance, Were calculated w add to 
the glory of the English uame, this system was hardly any ibiog bat somi 


nal; aud ip regard w their most important and most sbuudaat produc ©, | ol the Bye moo 








that of wool, within the last few years the trade had been entirely thrown 
open, and the opening of the trade had been followed by an pose ee in- 


(iene, > ae had tended to the general prosperity of those colonies. 


THE IRISH COERCION BILL. 
House of Commons, June 8th. 


moved Ge fue en! be read that day 
n ¢ sidering the long delay since its intro- 
duction, and the wonderful change in per Somat pa by the pote 
discussions, the Government would not have persevered in this measure. It 
was bape | of the came character as all the eoercive bills of the last half 
century, and all had completely failed. Coercive law had been the rale 

the absence of it an exception, from the Union downwards, Till they could 
win the affections of the people to the side of law and order, so long would 
their nostrums fail; so long would they be compelled to resort to nnconsti- 
tutional measures, which ended in nothing bat exasperating the ple. 
Instead of passing such bills as that now before the House, Parliament 
should go to the rvot of the evil. There is scarcely an iustitation in Ireland 
which does not require reform or regulation. Until the Irish people are 
taught to love and support the law, there would be ueither peace nor con- 
tentment in the country. The delay of the bill tor five mouths was of itself 
a proof that the Government did not consider the case a pressing one. In 
this view he called upon Lord George Bentinck and those who acted with 
him to prevent the Government from Carrying out this most unconstitutional 
measure; which had been unnecessarily delayed, and changes made in it 
which showed tbat the Government did not toe what were the powers 
necessary to carry it into effect, 

Mr. BERNAL seconded the ameadment—He was free to confess that 

i > , 
years back, he had of aa measures of a similar kind for the sappression 
pe the a te but he nee by no means vecume convinced of the salu- 

ry use of such measures. ey operated as strong and surgi 
with the lancet and the probe, pt ae like sainadion maging 

(Whilst Mr. Bernal was speaking, Mr. DILLON BROWNE moved that 
the House be counted. The galleries were slowly cleared; which enabled 
ten or twelve Members to be called in fromthe Library and the refresh- 
ment-rooms. The necessary number having iu this manuer been made up 
Mr. Bernal resumed; and the Members, finding that the object for which 
their presence was wanted had been accomplished, retired ] Mr. Bernal 
proceeded to refer to the difficulty with which a ‘ Huuse’ could be kept to- 
gether: as an evidence of the indifference with which the measure was re- 
garded. 

{While he was speaking, Mr. DILLON BROWNE again moved that the 
House be counted : which was again met by sending out for the necessary 
number of Members. These Members soon retired as befure, and left an 
audience of not more than twenty or thirty.) Mr. Berual remarked, that 
the proceedings they were engaged in bore very much the resemblance of a 
farce. He was told thai many nobu Lords who had given their reluctant 
support in another piace were now o! opinion that the bill ought not to 
pass Now those noble Lords must heve some reason for abandoning the 
measure —was it Not that the time for it had gone by? It seemed some- 
thing like a romance that they should be called upon to give a second 
reading toa bill which was recommended in the Speech from the Throne in 
January ; but it was a romance not creditable to the country, nor creditable 
to the Parliament, that a measure of such grave and paramount importance 
should be considered in a House that was hardly legal. 

Mr. OSBORNE [Mr. Bernal’s son] followed up this line of remark 
with more of personal bitterness—He wished to put it serivusly to the First 
Minister of the Crown, whether he tuought it fitting to permit this question 
to pass to @ civision in a House of barely forty .v:embers, after speeches 
made by the mover and seconder of the amendment, unauswered by any one 
ou the part of the Government—whether from unwillingness, incapacity, 
or contempt, God knows. He believed it to be total incapacity; because 
the noble Lord tv whum the administration of Irish affairs was chiefly com- 
mitted went to that country, no doubt, with the best intentions, but as in- 
nocent as achild as tu the circumstances of the country. But, however 
inexperienced in the affairs of Lreland, the noble Lord the late wasuccessfal 
candidate for Nottinghaimshire might be, the Members of the Government 
Ought to kuow that the way to conciliate the Irish people was not by main- 
\aining an aristocratic reserve and hauteur, but by giving some answer to 
the representations made on their behalf, Bat he should pass by the noble 
lord, for really his opinion was ot littie consequence; and ask the Prime 
Minister whether he would not at least pus tor wacd some of bis knights or 
pawns—whether he seriously thought it becomiag tre .tinent of Ireland as 
a part of the empire, and entitled to a fair share o! our legislative attention, 
to suffer this question to go tu a division under such circumstances. 

The Earl of LINCOLN disclaimed the imputations of ihe last speak- 
er— 

It certainly had been his intention to speak afier the seconder of the 
amendment: * bat [ confess, that when [ saw the House attempted to be 
counted twice within ten minutes—when [ lovked at the state of the bench- 
e8 Oppusile, from which issue the charges that we are offering an imsult to 
tne Irish people, and saw only three or four of the representatives for Lreland 
occupying their places in this House—and when | found that this was the 
interest which the representatives for [reland themselves besiowed upon the 
question—I contess | did think that [ was acting a more becoming part, 
nay, that [ was showing more respect to the Irish Members themselves, if, 
upon a question so deeply involving the interests of the Irish people, howa 
ever ignorant | may happen to be, yet, as holding the respousible situation 
of Irish Secre'ary, | endeavoured to postpone to a later period of the even- 
ing, When the Members from Ireland should be present, those observations 
which, as | should not shrink from making in their presence, I was anxious 
they should bear when L had the honour of addressing the House.’ It was 
a matter of perfect indifference to him at what period he rose: it was his 
duty to address the house and he would do so now. Guvernment had been 
told by honourable gentlemen opposite, that the bill was in.rudaced without 
reason, necessity Or justification; and by honourable gentlemen below the 
gangway they were charged with the fault of having delayed legislation too 
lung. The first ovjection was disproved by the debate on the first reading 
of the bil, and as to the second, the blame lay with the accusers. For five 
years the present Ministry bad governed Ireland without a coxrcion bill, be- 
ing the lungest period for filly years without resurttosuch a measure. They 
had alsu exhibited every disposition, in dealing with laws in some degree 
Coercive to ameliorate their severity. He denied that ‘he charge of delay 
atiached to the Government as respects the measure before the Alowse; but 
of the \wo charges, that of acting prematurely or of proceeding too slowly, 
if the Government were guilty of either, he would, tor himselt and his col- 
leagues, prefer hearing the blame of the latter. He wvuld oot lightly and 
prematurely bring forward such a bili; and be did not think i! a heav 
charge that they had delayed this measure as long as it was compatible wil 
their duty ; and had waited to see whether other measures would not pro- 
duce the results which would now be effecied by this bill. He admitted 
that, owing to circumstances over which the Government had no control, 
the different stages of this dill were not rapidly urged; but Sir Robert Peel 
had pledged himself that, except the first reading uo stage should be taken 
till tae Corr Bill and the Tariff had passed the Llouse of Com nons. 

The measure bad been cailed vnconstitutional; and su it was it could 
only be justified vy a stern necessity, and by a state of things in which life 
and property could not otherwise be protected They were ¢ id that it was 
an infringement of the | berty of the subject; bat he asked whether, if they 
fairly looked ai it, it wae not Mere a measure of protection thau of coercion ? 
When they talked of the infringement of the liberty of tae subject, what 
was that liberty in sume parts of [reland ?—the liderty of murder and ont- 
rage. ‘I've measure applied only to five counties; 'bhe rest of Ireland was 


Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE 
six months—He had hoped that, con 


exempt. The evils were local ,—they were ap en lemic in Ireland ; bat he 
feared they were also coniagions. Of the five couutice now effected, four 
were exeinpt in the year 1833 ; and what was now the orderly province of 
Leinster was in 1835 ove of the causes for the act of 1835. This latter cir- 
culmstance proved the legislative suscess at for mer measures. and held out 
a gre at encouravernenut for toe prosec jtisn of IMs oO ll > 
tle disputed Mc. O'Conceli’s assertion Unat the disorders which prevailed 
10 Lreland were privetpelly va t mataly of at we ‘a0 Character ; and io 
support ot this positiog, he read anunod oF extrat tslrom ae rope rts of the 
Constabulary In the return for 1644, of © 337 cases of vatrage, 5 336 were 
not of an agrarian Character. O' Incentlary tires, 404 were pvt of an igra- 
rian character, aud only 121 were of that character Of assaulis endanger- 
ing life, 238 were o of an egrarias Character, whilst only 12 were. “There 
were 465 avyravated assauile 0 agrarian, ad only 40 0! 4p agrarian chare 
acter, kor fet t the person there were 67 wot of au agrarian character, 
aud only 26 of that cuareeter Of humicides there were 127 not agrarian, 
Me © ( nel! wasalso in ecror when he asserted ‘hat crime bad dimin- 
ished stuce the entrodacitun of his bills but althoush that were correct, it 
could torm ny roase rire ising the second reading, UD iring hel sag days, 
crim did tor a Ume diaidishs val, irom returas which bad beea furnished 


eading Jist May, it appeared, ow « com parisun with tho 
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Las nding period of last year, that there had been little or no diminu- 
tion of crime in the five counties, with the exception of Leitrim. During 
the period referred to, 2,098 crimes had been committed in the whole of 
Ireland ; and of these 1,188 had been committed in the five counties. The 
decrease in Leitnm was gratifying, bat it was oniy a decrease from an ex- 
cessive amount. It had been asserted as an argument against the night 
clauses of the bill, that the great majority of outrages took place during the 
day : now it isa notorious fact that those murders and attempts to murder 
which take place in the day are almost invariably plotted at night. Bat it 
is not true that most of the wurders take place pM the day. In Tippe- 
rary, of the 260 offences contained in the list, between 130 and 140 were 
committed at night. ‘These are general ar and not. offences against 
life ; but the offences against life bear nearly the same proportion. {n Lei- 
trim, out of 359 outrages, between 200 and 210 were committed by night, 
90 and 100 by day, of 50 or 60 the time is not specified. 

Alluding to Lord John Russell’s threatened opposition to the second read- 
ing of the bill, Lord Lincoln thought that the opposition ought to have been 
reserved for the Committee, bly to Lord Sohn’s previous declarations. 
«If the noble Lord object to the principle of the bill, of course he hasa 
right to oppose it now: but if ke do so object to its principle, I should be 
glad to know what has operated upon the noble Lord’s mind to produce 
eo great change of opinion since the first reading.” 

Lord Lincoln proceeded to reply to the charge adduced that the Govern- 
ment had evinced no desire to legislate in a conciliatory spirit towards Ire- 
land ; reterring to the measures passed last session. and to those introduced 
and passed this session for giving employment and protecting the people 
against the evils of scarcity ; adding, ‘The honourable member opposite, 
who has stated that we had now proposed any measure calculated to meet 
the wants of Ireland as regards the —s of land, cannot have looked over 
the notice-paper, or he would see that I have already given notice of my 
intention to move on next Thursday for the intioduction of no fewer than 
three new bills founded on the report of Lord Devon's Commission.’ ‘ Have 
we neglected the condition of a great portion of the péople of Ireland in the 
exigency from which they now suffer? Indeed, I need notask that question, 
for even our opponents admit that we have not neglected it, and have given 
us their meed of approbation. (Opposition cheers.) Let me remind the 
House, that we adopted some of those measures because the exigencies of 
the couniry required them ; and that we did so ir the teeth of taunts ot op- 

robrium {rom many ot our former friends; that tor doing so, we were sub- 
jected to reproaches which we feit we did not deserve—reproaches which, 
{ do not hesitate to say, would not be cast upon us out of the House.’ ‘If 
the Government proposed this measure as a panacea for the evils of Ireland, 
then indeed honourable members might be justified iv rejecting it: but 
when it is brought in avowedly as a corrective, without which any other 
measure or scheme, however wise, is liable to fail, the case becomes very 
different. When we avow, that we do not look upon the billas likely per- 
manenily to affect the social system in Ireland, but as a preparative mea- 
sure—when we stale the ground upon which we submit the bill to the 
House—while I admit that those who oppose it are actuated by conscien- 
tious motives, IJmayjsay that the course which they have taken is one which 
as regards ils probable results may not be wise or prudent.’ 

Mr. MORGAN JOHN O'CONNELL remarked, that however much he 
might differ from the conclusions of Lord Lincoln, no fault could be found 
with the tone and temper he had displayed in expressing them. The state- 
ment that there had been rather an increase than a diminution of crime as- 
tonished him; and he heard that statement with a constitutional distrust, ta- 
ken as it was from the officials in Ireland. 

Lord GEORGE BENTINCK announeed the ultimatum of himself and par 
ty. It would be in the recollection of the House, that previous to the Easter 
holidays he gave due notice to the Government, that he and his friends 
would be disposed to support the measure before the House, provided the 
Government, by theirearnesiness in pressing it forward with all the haste 
with which it could be pressed, proved their sincerity and desire to carry it: 
but if her Majesty’s Ministers permitted all other measures of less imme- 
diate necessity to be carried through the House in preference to this, they 
should then be of opinion that no such necessity existed for catrying a 
measure so Unconstitutional as this, as would justify any party in support- 
ing it. From the delay which had taken place, and the indifference dis- 
played towards the bill by the Government, he thought it must be admitied 
there was No earnestness, No sincerity on the part of her Majesty’s Govern- 
meat to carry this measure intoalaw. ‘On this ground, Sir, [ think we are 
constrained to declare that the casus ‘aderis has arrived when we can no 
longer give our support to this measure.’ He could not say that any new 
eg had been sbown for passing the bill which did not exist in February. 

he increase which had taken place in crime during the five months did 
not exceed 5 1-2 percent. The agrarian offences had actually diminished 
during the past year. But he had stronger and graver reasons still for op- 
a the bill, * The gentlemen who sit around me will refuse to trust her 

ajesty’s Ministers (and they have good reasons tor having ceased to place 
any confidence in them) with the charge of any unconstitutional] powers 
whatever, it would be reason enough if we refused those who have exhibit- 
ed such ignorance and double dealing on the other questions connected with 
Ireland. And are we, who have been deceived in the way we have by her 
Majesty’s Ministers— are we, who have been told that for the last four 
months four millions of people would be starving in Ireland—are we, who 
have been falsely told that there would be a famine in Ireland—are we atter 
these statements have been scouted by every man of sense—are we now to 
trust in a Ministry composed of men who dared to come down with such 
ttatemenis as these, with our cofidence, or with the further government of 
she country?’ (Protectionist cheers ) 

Lord George contrasted the anxiety displayed by Ministers in pushing 
forward the Corn Bill, with their dilatoriness in the matter of the Coer- 
cion Bill, and proceeded to say—‘Is there a man in the country fool 
enough to believe that her Majesty’s Ministers are in earnest as to the 
passing of this Life and Property Protection Bill? (Cheers from the Pro- 
tectionists.) Believing that there is not, the sooner I say, that we kick 
out the bill and her Majesty’s Ministers with it, the better. (Vociferous 
cheering from the Protectionists.) I was prepared, had a direct vote of 
no confidence been proposed, to have supported it. But if we have faith 
in pledges, we must be convinced that when a Government is no longer 
able to carry its measures, it ought to retire. We used to be told by the 
right honourable Baronet, that he would never consent to be a Minister 
on sufferance. He must be deaf indeed if by this time he has not learned 
that he is nothing but a Minister on sufferance. (Immense cheering from 
the Protectionists.) Supported sometimes by gentlemen opposite, some- 
times by the friends about me, the only steady adherents they have are 
forty paid Janissaries and seventy renegades, who, in giving them their 
votes, cannot hide their own shame.’ (Loud cheering and Jaughter.)— 
Lord George indulged in a violent tirade against Sir Robert Peel, accusing 
him of having in 1827 chased and hunted an illustrious relative of his 
{Mr. Canning] to the death, on account of his opinions on Catholic 
Emancipation ; while Sir Robert Peel himself told the House, in 1829, 
that he had changed his opinions on that very message in 1825, and that 
he had communicated that change of opinion to the then head of the Gov- 
ernment, Lord Liverpool. Combining this with his conduct under pre- 
sent circumstances, the country could not forgive twice in the same man 
an insult to its understanding, and a betrayal of the constituencies of 

the empire. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT answered Lord George with unusual warmth 
—‘ His charges were couched in language seldom heard in this House— 
(Cheers)—in language which it would be for the character of this House 
should not be heard—in language which I will not repeat—in terms 
which I will not retaliate so long as | have self-respect for my own char- 
acter, (Continued cheers.) As long as | have that respect for the char- 
acter, the temper, and the reputation of this House, which becomes its 
Members, I wil! neither impute to others motives which I scorn to be in- 
fluenced by myself, nor will I consent to inaport into this House, into the 
Seaate of this country, terms and language and expressions which are 
better suited to some other arena—(‘ Oh, oh’ from the Protectionists)— 
than to one where gentlemen are met together, gravely, seriously, and de- 
liberately to discuss measures vitally affecting the great interests of the 
country. Mr. Herbert repelled the charge of insincerity; and cast the 
blame of delay on the conduct of Lord George Bentinck himself and 
those who followed him, That noble lord who says there has been no 
cause whatever for any interference in Jreland on the subject of food, has 
now found out, after three weeks’ reflection, that there is no cause for any 
interference to protect life and property in that country. 
ago , so keen was he on this head, that he actually anticipated the discus- 
sion on the first reading by producing harrowing cases of outrages perpe 
trated at noon-~day on inoffensive and helpless females. There was then 
no measure to his indignation ; but where was his indignation now? He 


said that if Ministers delayed the passing of this bill but for one day, the 
blood of murdered men must rest upon their heads—upon whose head is 
the blood of murdered men to be now? ‘* Sir,I repeat that Government 
have brought in this bill under a paramount sense of its necessity ; and I 
tell the noble Lord, that it will persevere in urging it through Parliament 
—urging it in spite of all his sarcasms—-in spite, too, of that factious 
combination. ,«Long-continued cries of ‘ Oh, oh” and confusion.) I 
make no charge against honourable gentlemen opposite.’ (* Oh, oh !” and 
* Hear, hear!’) Mr. Herbert went on to state, that he had heard it ru- 
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moured that ls had been made to Lord John Russel, on the of 
the ventions Leip? the gangway, that they should assist him in Jeteat- 
ing the bill and in throwing out the Ministry ; but that Lord John, with 
the manliness which belonged to his character, had treated the proposal 
with ‘ that silence which I suppose it is hardly Parliamentary to designate 
as the silence of contempt.’ [‘Oh, oh! and loud cries of ‘ Name, 
name!’] Mr. Herbert declined to name his authority; recommending 
the parties to study the list after the division shall have taken place, 
and they would find it. " 
The Marquis of GRANBY suggested that the only agreement which 
existed between the two parties was simply that of entire want of confi- 
dence in the present Ministry. , . 
Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN insisted upon Mr. Herbert producing his 
authority for the charge he had preferred against the Conservative 


arty. 
i Mr. HERBERT explained— 

He had not asserted of his own knowledge any fact whatever; he 
bad merely said this—that rumours had flown about the town that some 
gentlemen had made offers to the noble Lord with respect to the opposi- 
tion to this bill. 

Mr. ELIOT YORKE called upon Lord John Russell to say whether any 
such offer had been made to him. ’ 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL was quite ready to answer the question— 

‘No proposition or application has been made to me on the part of the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn, or of any honourable Member who 
usually acts with him.’ (Cheers from the Protectionist benches.] Lord 
John referred to the statement be made during a previous discussion, to 
show that he was perfectly at liberty to oppose the bill at the second read- 
ing. ‘The noble Lord the Member for Lynn has come to his conclusion 
on grounds which are satisfactory to him—[Laughter and cheerin — 
and I have come to the same conclusion with regard to this bill, on public 
grounds, which are satisfactory tome." ([Cheers.] — 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT expressed his conviction that he must have 
been misinformed on the subject of the rumour. 

‘The debate was then adjourned till Friday. 


— 


MR. GLADSTONE IN REPLY TO THE RESOLU- 
TIONS OF THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT. 


‘ Downing-street, June 3. 

«My Lord,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s de- 
spatch, No 54, of the 13th of May, iransmnitting to me, for presentation to 
Her Majesty, an address which has been voted by Her Majesty’s loyal sub- 
jects the Commons of Canada. _ In this address it is set forth that the As- 
sembly or Canada regard the adoption of the principle of commercial in- 
tercourse now under the consideration of the Imperial Parliament with se- 
rious apprehension and alarm, and various grounds are stated for entertain- 
ing such impressions, Her Majesty has been pleased to receive this address 
with the fullest confidence in the loyalty and intelligence of her faithful Com- 
mons of Canada; but it is with sincere concern that Her Majesty has 
learned the existence, in such a quarter, of anticipations of such a char- 
acter. 

‘I have it incommand from Her Majesty to address to your Lordship the 
following observations in regard to the matter of the adaress, which have 
been submitted by Her Majesty’s advisers for her gracious approval, and to 
which she has been pleased to give her sanction. ‘ 5 ine 

‘Her Majesty’s Government conceive that the protection principle can- 
not with justice be described as the universal basis, either of the general 
connexion between the United Kingdom and its colonies, or even of their 
commercial connexion. There is a large and important group of the colo- 
nies of this country, having a very extendec commerce, and one of a pe- 
culiarly British character, in relation to which the protective system has at 
no time exercised a powerful influence, and in relatien to which at present 
it has little more than a Nominal existence. I speak of the Australian co- 
lonies, And it cannot failto be remarked that while these are the most dis- 
tant, and therefore, accurding to the supposition of many, the most in need 
of commercial preference, they have also made the most rapid progress, and 
have thus most effectually belied that necessity. Itis true, indeed, that a 
part of their material prosperity may be ascribable to the supply of penal 
labour ; but this is far trom affording an explanation of the case, since per- 
haps the most remarkable instance of vigorous and rapid growth among the 
Australian possessions of Her Majesty have been instaacesin which penal 
labour has been altogether unknown. The energy of the colonists has, with- 
out doubt, under Divine Providence, been the main Cause of their singular 
advancement ; stimulated but not overborne by distance, and aided, not re- 
pressed, by the enjoyment of commercial freedom, The same energies, with 
less disadvantage of distance to contend against, will, it may be confident- 
ly predicted, have a similar effect in developing the resources of British 
North America, and not with less, but rather with the more signal success 
when capital, industry, and skill shal] be left to take their own spontareous 
direction, and to turn to account, as individual prudence shall suggest, the 
abundant materials and instruments of wealth which the bounty of Heaven 
has bestowed. 

‘ Her Majesty’s Government have been glad to find that the Assembly has 
viewed with an unminglea satisfaction the prosperity of Canada under the 
moderate system of protection which has hitherto prevailed; but the As- 
sembly cannot fail to recollect that all the progressive relaxations of that 
system, which for a series of years past have been introduced into the law, 
have been met and resisted by predictions of the rain that was honestly but 
erroneously conceived would follow them, and that those predictions have 
with a remarkable uniformity been disappointed. Experience cannot but 
suggest that a similar insecurity attaches to the renewal of the same expec- 
tationstounded on the same arguments, 

‘It is not for the sake of controversial or purely argumentative advantage 
that Her Majesty’s Government refers to tormer apprehensions, and to the 
manner in which they have been dissipated by the event. A retrospect of 
this kind is calculated to throw clear and abundant light upon the real 


' merits of the question. The fears which are now entertained have reference 


to the circumstance that it is proposed to remove all differential duty between 
Canada and foreign corn. Is it, then, to be shown that Canadian corn trade 
has prospered heretofore in proportion to the amount ot such differential 
duty ? Farotherwise. The law of 1828 diminished the difference in favour 
of Canada; the law of 1842 further and greatly diminished the difference 
in favour of Canada; the law of 1843, which reduced the duty on Canadian 
wheat to 1s. per quarter, still left a much smaller difference in its tavour, 
as against foreign wheat, than existed under either of the former Corn 
Laws; and yet the corn trade of Canada has grown and prospered ; and its 
extension has doubtless, contributed in no small degree to the happiness and 
prosperity of the people of the colony, which the Assembly, sharing in the 
unmingled satisfaction of Her Majesty and the British Parliament, had seen 
advancing in steady and successiul progression. But this extension has 
taken place, not under protection secured trom change, bor under protection 
fortified by successive increments, but contemporancously with a series of 
changes mtg | its great diminution. 

‘It appears to be the impression of the Assembly that some great revolu- 
tion of prices is likely to occur, as the consequence of the pending changes 
in the law, which will deprive the Canadian farmer of all _ of remune- 
ration for his surplus uce, But the Canadian farmer is advancing from 
year to year in capital and in science ; and, to say nothing of the great ad- 
vantages he cannot fail to derive from improved communications, it would 
surely be rash to assert, nor probably do the Assembly in their address in- 
tend to imply, that his industry must be paralysed unless he shall continue 
to receive the precise amount of average payment for his grain that he has 
hitherto received for it. Doubtless the alarm which has been excited has 
reference to the idea of some sudden, great, and permanent reduction of 
price, to follow the repeal of the British corn law. Without pretending to 
estimate too nicely the momentary or the occasional effects of that measure. 
Her Majesty’s Government cannot but admit that they could better appre- 
ciate at least certain presumptive, though far from demonstrative, grounds 
for the alarm of the Canadian agriculturist in regard to the future fertunes 
of the colony if they shared in such an anticipation. To some reduction 
of average and usual price, from the removal of artificial restraints, they 
are disposed to look forward, but when they consider the steady and ra- 
pid growth of population in the corn-producing countries of the globe, 
they cannot but be persuaded that it would be unwise, whether in the 
friends or;the opponents of commercial relaxation, to recommend or dissuade 
iton the areal of any great revolution in permanent prices to be ope- 
rated by it; and their expectations of advantage, sanguine as these antici- 
pations are, have reference in a greater degree to the increased steadiness 
of the market, and to the vigour which general trade will derive from the 
removal of restraints upon the exchange of commodities, and agriculture, 
fiom the cessation of all artificial influence disturbing the balance of its 
several pursuits, and from the wholesome stimulus that competition, which 
in farming pursuits, can scarcely become overwrought, rarely fails to im- 
part to industry, 

‘IT am unwilling to repeat at length the arguments which I have address- 
ed to your Lordship in my despatch, No. 66, of the 18th of May, with res. 
pect to the other great subject of the alarm of the Assembly—namely, the 
trade in timber. When, however, we revert to the year 1842, it cannot 
but be acknowledged that this was the case of a trade peculiarly arti- 
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ficial as it stood under the former law. The reduction, though eradicated, 
was decisive; perhaps in no case has it been more so; and certainly in no 
case have more uniform, confident, or sincere prophesies of ruin been 
hazarded by the opponents of the change. The result is, that the export 
of timber from British North America to this country attained during the 
last year to a height which it had never reached under the more protective 
law. ido not mean that the withdrawal of protection was either the ex- 
clusive, or even the pe direct cause of this prosperity; although 
there cannot be a doubt that many traders have to refer their vigour to the 
fact, that the absence of artificial support has in their case given free ope- 
ration to the stimulus necessary for the development of natural and perma- 
nent resonrces. Increased demand in the United Kingdom has, without 
doubt, been the main and the immediate cause of the increased export of 
wood from British North America; but it is the conviction of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that such increased demand was itself referable in no 
small degree to the relaxations of our commercial law ; and therefore in 
its due proportion, the growth of the timber trade is truly and justly, even 
if circuitously, to be ascribed to that very diminution of protection from 
which iw rnin had been anticipated. e are now to look forward with 
hope toa further increase of the consuming power of this country ; a fur- 
ther encouragement to the use of timber as compared with competing ar- 
ticles capable of being applied to the same purposes ; a further encourage- 
ment to the use of Canadian timer, in combination with the wood of the 
Baltic, for those objects in regard to which the consumption of the one di- 
rectly stimulates the consumptiyn of the other. Is it too much to hope that 
causes so similar may proauce like effects; and that the caution with 
which parliament has proceeded in the gradual reduction of the timber 
duties to a moderate standard may be again rewarded by the satisfaction 
with which it will witness a further growth in the wood trade of Canada 2? 

Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, cannot, on the part of the Imperial 
Exchequer, share in the fear that increased freedom of trade wiil have the 
effect of crippling the revenues of those important public works, which 
are designed to facilitate the transit of the produce of Canada by the St. 
Lawrence to the sea. ‘They can by no means subscribe to the Opinion, 
that the comparative dearness of this route is an established fact. And 
they likewise feel that if they did subscribe to that opinion, although it 
might corroborate the propriety of the course they bave pursued in sug- 
gesting to Parliament the interposition of aa interval belore entire freedom 
ehall be given to the corn trade, it could do no more ; it coula not induce 
them to ask, nor Parliament to grant, nor, they are certain, could it induce 
the people of Canada to desire, that the market of their {arm produce 
should be maintained by means oi a perpetual tax upon the pecple of Eng- 
land. In referring to the unchecked competition which, so far as British 
law is concerned, will be established between colonial and foreigu corn by 
the repeal of the corn law, it perhaps may not have occurred to the As- 
sembly that British law alone cannot suffice to esiablish this competition. 
The price which the colonial and foreign exporters of corn respectively 
will obtain for their grain in Great Britain must always be materially af- 
fected by the comparative degrees of facility which may be affurded in the 
country of the one and of the other for the introduction of those British 
goods by which payment for the corn must substantially be made. Bri- 
lish goods are admitted into Canada at very low, into the American Union 
at very high import duties, The effect of this is not merely to give to the 
British exporter a better position in the Canadian market than in that of 
the United States, but to enable him to give a better price for the commo- 
dity he purchases in return, and therefore to give to the corn trade of Cana- 
da a corresponding advantage, so long as the present tariffs continue, over 
that of the United States. 

With respect to that portion of the address which prays Her Majesty to 
invite the Government of the United States to establish an equality of trade 
between the dominions of the republic and the British North American co- 
lonies, I am commanded to instruct your Lordship to assure the Assembly 
that Her Majesty will readily cause directions to be given to ber Minister 
at Washington to avail himsolf of the earliest suitable opportunity to press 
this important subject on the notice of that Government, and that it will af- 
ford Her Majesty the most sincere satisfaction if any communication 
which may hereafter be held for this purpose shall have the effect which is 
desired by her faithful Commons in Canada. 

Her Majesty’s Government have, as may be known to the Assembly, 
on several occasions endeavoured to make airangements with foreign 
powers for the mutual reduction of tariffs: and similar uttempts have taken 
place among foreign powers, one with the other, but almost uniformly 
with ill success. Whatever arguments may be used to show the great in- 
crease of benefit that would accrue on both sides if states could have been 
induced to act simultaneously for this purpose, experience has sufficiently 
shown the difficulty of effecting these combined operations upon matters 
which are properly of domestic concern, and has suggested the wisdom of 
securing the incomplete advantage which depends upon our own free 
ageucy alone, tather than foregoing it ; in the vain endeavour to realize be- 
nefiis larger indeed, but not within ourreach. Should the Government of 
the United States continue to maintain the scale of import duties now in 
force upon its frontier, Her Majesty’s Government will view with regret a 
policy, injurious to Canada ; but they will reflect with satisfaction on the 
prevalence of laws more favourable to commerce on the Canadian side 
and will anticipate from these laws both a direct benefit to the people and 
trade of the province, and the further advantage which a consistent ex- 
ample given by this country and by its colonies will, as they believe, not 
fail to realize in disposing loreign states towards the removal of restrictions 
on trade. 

With respect to that part ofthe address which relates to the duty of 1s. 
per quarter which it is proposed to charge on all wheat imported into Eng- 
Jand after the repeal of the corn law, I am to refer your Lordship to my des- 
patch, No. 56, of the 18th of April, on the same subject. From the purport 
of the despatch it would be of course even more diilicult to recede at a di- 
period when the bill introduced into the House of Commons by the ad- 
visers of the Crown has passed through all its stages in that House, and 
has been affirmed as to its principle, on the second reading by the House 
ot Lords. 

It is necessary for me here to offer an explanation with regard to an ex- 
pression ot mine, which appears to have given rise to misapprehensions, I 
have stated to your Lordship, in a previous despatch, that Her Majesty's 
Government desire that the trade of Canada should in all respects ap- 
proach as near to perfect freedom as the dispositions of its inhabitants and 
the exigencies of the public revenue there may permit; and from 
this it is inferred that the amount of ls. per quarter which has been adopted 
for along period in this country as the standard of a nominal duty upon 
corn, ought to be removed. But the language which I employed had reter- 
ence to the trade of Canada as affected by laws applicable in her 
own markets and on her own waters, Indeed, if the allusion had 
been to a rigid, and perfect equality of trade in the ports and mar 
kets of this country, ils first and most important bearing would, I appre- 
hend, have been, not upon the nominal duty ot 1s. which it is proposed to 
retain upon colonial in common with foreign corn, but rather upon the 
very considerable duties of 15s. and 18s. respectively, which as against 
nominal duties of 1s. and 2s. om Canadian timber and deals, it is proposed to 
continue to charge on the corresponding foreign articles, 

Her Majesty’s Government, in the discharge of their daty to the Crown 
and wo the peopie of this country, and likewise to the empire at large, have 
not felt themselves to be at liberty to advise Her Majesty to pass by the ad- 
dress of Her Canadian Assembly with a brief or merely formal answer, 
although the advanced stage at which the deliberations of Parliament have 
new arrived might have afforded at least a technical justification for such 
a course. They bave thought a more frank and full exposition of their 
views of this great question in its bearings upon Canada was due to the im- 
portant body from which the address proceeds, and from which they are 
well assured may be anticipated the most candid cousideration even of ar- 
guments opposed to their own. [t is due especially on account of the im- 
portance of that body and of the province of eer ; but,even in the case 
of the smallest portion of her subjects, I have it in command to say that it 
would equally have been the desire ot Her Majesty that such a frank expo- 
sition of the policy of her Government should be made. Her Majesty does 
not recognize any distinction between her nearer and her more remote sub- 
jects with reference to a matter so nearly touching her relation towards 
them, and the daties and the sentiments of consideration and affection which 
it involves, Nor can she recognize in this view any distinction between the 
more and the less powerful, particularly at a time when her parliament is 
engaged in the discussion of measures which are recommended jo its no- 
tice, especially upon the ground that they tend to improve the condition of 
the most numerous and the least opulert classes of her people. 

It would indeed be a source of the greatest pain to Her Majesty's Govern 
ment if they couldshare in the impression that the connexion between this- 
country and Canada derived its vitality from no other source than from the 
exchange ot commercial preferences, If it were so, it might appear to be a 
relation consisting in the exchange, not of benefits but of burdens ; if it were 
80, it would suggest the idea that the connexion itself had reached, or was 
about t reach, the legitimate term of its existence. But Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment still augur for it a longer duration, founded upon a larger and 
a firmer basis—upon protection rendered from the one side, and allegiance 
freely and loyally returned from the other,—upon common traditions of the 
past, and hopes of the future,—upon resemblances in origin, in laws, and 
in manners,—in what inward!y binds men and communities of men togeth- 
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er, as well as in the close association of those material interests which, as 
Her Majesty’s Government are convinced, are destined not to recede but 
to be moreclosely and healthfully combined under the quickening influen- 

ef increased commercial treedom. 
- J have, &c. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


Ee 
THE ARMY. 


War-Orrice, June 9.—4th Light Drags—Lieut R Portal to be Capt by 
v Magan, who ret; Cor, H D Slade to be Lieut, by par, v Portal ; 

randreth, Gent to be Cor, by pur, v Slade. 6th Drags.—Capt W Ark- 
wrigkt to be Majr, by pur, v the Hon H Crichton, who ret; Lieut WH 
Carrol to be Capt by pur, v Arkwright ; Cor. Sir W C Morshead, Bart to 
be Lieut by pur, v Carrol ; R G Manley, Gent to be Cor, by pur, v Sir W 
C Morshead. 11th Light Drags.—Lieut and Capt R P Dawson, from the 
Ist Foot Guards, to be Capt v Tynte, who exch, | 15th Light Drags.—Lieut 
JT Waller, from the 16th Light Drags to be Lieut v Blandy, who exch. 
16th Light Drags.—Lieut A Blandy, from the 15th Light Drags to be Lieut 
y Waller, who exch. 1st Foot Guards.—Capt C K K Tynte, from the 11th 
Light Drugs to be Lieut and Capt v Dawson, who exch. 2d Foot—Lieut 
D W G James tu be Capt by pur, v Wingate, who ret; Eus H E Redmond 
to be Lieut by pur, v James; C Squire, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Redmond. 
6th Foot—Lieut D F Ogilby to be Capt by pur, v Reed, who ret; Ens W 
E Robertson to be Lieut by pur, v Ogilby; Ens H P Gore to be Lieut by 
ur, v Blaydes, who ret; PW Gore, Geut to be Ens by pur, v Robertson ; 
bert Provo Norris, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Gore. 11th Foot—Surgeon 
Arthur West, MD trom the 99th Foot, to be Surgeon, v Hadley, who exch. 
14th Foot—William Lloyd, Gent to be Assistant-Surgeon, v Telfer, promo- 
ted on the Staff. 20th Foot—Majr G Minter, from half-pay unattached, to 
be Majr, v C Smith, who exch; Capt LD Gordon to Ye Majr, by pur, v 
Minter, who ret; Lieut W Baring to be Capt by par, v Gordon ; Ens A 
Beatty to be Lieut by pur, v Baring; 8 D’Arcey Kelly, Gent to be Ens by 
pur, v Beatty. 25th Foot—Ens Sir R Barclay, Bart to be Lieut without 
ar, v Pinder, dec; Gent Cadet the Hon H Wrottesley, from the Royal 

il Coll to be Ens v Dowson, promoted in the 29th Foot; Gent CadetA H 
Dickson, from the Royal Mil Coll to be Ens, v Sir R Barclay; J H Cum- 
ming, Gent to be Ens, by pur, v Wrottesley, app to the 43d Foot. 29th 
Foot—Capt H H Kitchener to be Majr without pur, v Barr, died of his 
wounds; Lieut F Coventry to be Capt v Kitchener; Ens CS Dowsen, from 
the 25th Foot, to be Lieut vy Coventry. 35th Foot—Ens C Russell to be 
Lieut by pur, v Henry, who ret; F L Digby, Gent to be Eas, by pur, v 
Russell. 38th Foot—Ens G Hume to bea Lieut by pur, v Harty, who ret; 
L H Daniel, Gent to be Ens, by pur, v Hume. 39th Foot—Majr E Bond, 
from the 53d Foot, to be Majr, v Havelock, who exch; Gent Cadet W H 
Wilson, from the Royal Mil Coll to be Ens, v Fitzgerald, promoted in the 
62d Foot. 43d Foot—Lieut O A Ormsby Gore to be Capt by pur, v Coul. 
son, who ret; Ens and Adju'ant James Wasp to have the rank of Lievt; 
Ens Francis Hutchinson Synge to be Lieut by pur, v Ormsby Gore; Ens 
the Hon Henry Wrottesley, from the 25th Foot, to be Eas, v Synge. 49th 
Foot—Lieut W H C Baddeley to be Capt by pur, v Chalmers, who ret ; 
Ens F J Bampfylde to be Lieut v Baddeley; T E Platt, Gent to be Ens, b 

ur, VBamptylde. 53d Foot—Brevet Lieut-Col H Havelock, from the 39t 
‘oot, to be Majr, vy Bond, who exch. 62d Foot—Eus J R 8S Fitzgerald, 
from the 39th Foot, to be Lieut without pur, v Richards,dec. 7@th Foot— 
Ecs J M Buchanan to be Lieut by pur, v Doveton, who ret; E Wilson, 
Gent to be Ens, by pur, v Buchanan. 74th Foot—Gent Cadet H Carey, 
from the Royal Mil Coll to be Ens, without pur, v Ord, whose app has been 
cancelled. 79th Foot—Lieut T J Reeve to be Capt by pur, v Napier, who 
ret; Ens W M‘Cormick Fairrie to be Lieut by pur, v Reeve; A Maitland, 
Gent to be Ens, by par, v Fairrie. 92d Foot— Lieut A H Tattnall to be 
Capt by pur, v Ormsby, who ret; Ens R W Duff to be Lieut by pur, v 
Tattnall; T R Gillies, Geat to be Ens, by, pur, v Duff. 97th Foot—Ens 
W G Bindon to be Lieut by pur, v Loftus, app to the 10th Light Drags; 
Gent Cadet F W Bannatyne, from the Royal Mil Coll to be Ens, by pur, v 
Bindon, 99th Foot—Surg H Hadley MD from the 11th Foot, to be Surg, 
vy West, who exch. 

Royal Newfoundland Companies—Lieut W G Bindon, from the 97th 
Foot, to be Lieut v Hunt, promoted. 

Hospital Staff--Assist-Surg J T Telfer, from the 14th Foot, to be Staff 
Surg of the Second Class, v Robertson, app to the 6th Foot. 

Memorandum—The Christian names of Ens Eden, of the 56th Foot, are 
Morton Robert, and not Robert Morton, as previously stated. The Christian 
names of Lieut Bellairs, of the 74th Foot, are Edmund Hooke Wilson. 
The Christian name of Ens Bellairs, of the 49th Foot, is William, only. 
The Christian names of Ens Quill, of the 35th Foot, are Henry Francis. 
2d West India Regiment—For Ens R A Dagg to be Lieut without pur, v 
A J Macpherson, app to the 24th Foot, read Ens R A Dagg, to be Lieut v 
Miller, promoted; for Ens R C D Bruce, to be Lieut v Miller, promoted, 
read Ens R C D Bruce, to be Lieut v A J Macpherson, app to the 24th Foot. 

Orrice or OrpNnance, June 5 —Royal Regt of Artillery—First Lieut W 
Swinton to be Sec Capt v Harvey, ret on hall-pay Sec Lieut W H Moody 
to be First Lieut v Swinton. 

June 8 —Sec Lieut W N Hardy to be First Lieut v Atkinson,dec. The 
dates of promotion of the undermentioned officers have been altered as fol- 
lows:—Lieut W EM Reilly, Apri] 3, 1846; Lieut W B Saunders, April 6, 
1846; Lieut H T Fitzhugh, April 13, 1846; Lieut W H Moody, May 4th, 
1846. 

War Orrice.—June 12.—5th Drag Guards—G Ducksworth, Gent to be 
Cor, by pur, v the Hon W F Scarlett, app to the Scots Fusilier Guards. 
6th Drag Gaards—Capt C Sawyer, from 3d Foot, to be Capt v Pryse, who 
exch. 2d Drags—Lieut G Reid to be Capt without pur, y Campbell, dec. 
9th Light Drags.—Lieut H Nelthorpe, from 75th Foot, to be Lieut v Stud- 
dert, who exch. 13th Light Drags—Lieut A Denny, from 7 1st Foot, to be 
Lieut v Domville, who exch. Coldstream Regt of Foot Guards—Capt W 
Baring, from 20th Foot, to be Lieut and Capt v Kirkland, who exch. 
Scots Fusilier Guards—Ens and Lieut Lord Gerald Fitzgerald to be Lieut 
and Capt by pur, v Brevet Majr Gage, who ret; Cor the Hon W F Scarlet, 
from 5th Drag Guards, to be Ens and Lieut by pur, v Lord G Fitzgerald. 
> 3d Regi of Fi—Capt EL Pryze, tm 6th Dragoon Guards, to be Capt, v 
Sawyer, who exchs. 4th Fi—Ens G H Twemlow to be Lt by pur, v Gib- 
son, who rets; F E& Maunsell, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Twemlow. 6th 
Ft—H_ V Bindon, Gent to be Assist Surg. 20th Fi—Lt and Capt JA V 
Kirkland, trom the Coldstream Ft Grds, to be Capt, v Baring, who exch; 
Capt E L Knight, from lst WI Regt, to be Capt, vy Powell who exchs. 
32d—Lt S Reed, hf-pay 40th Fi, to be L', v R Souter, who exchs; Ens C 
Clapcoit, to be Lt by pur, v Vavasour, who ret; C F Stewart, Gent, to be 
Ens, by pur, v Clapcott. 45th Ft—Ens C D Cameron, from 69th Ft, to be 
Ens, v Morley, dec. 51th Ft—Lt L E Wood, to be Capt without pur, v 
Mostyn, dec; Ens J S Thomson to be Adjt, v Wood; Col-Sergt W Mar- 
riot to be Ens without pur, v Thomson, app Adjt. 64th Ft—Lt W H Cand- 
ler, fm 80th Ft to be Lt, v Dunn, whoexchs. 69th 't—Gent Cadet F G 
Blood, fm the Royal Military College, to be Ens without pur, v Cameron, 
app tothe 45th Ft. 7Ist Ft—Lt C C W Domville, tm 13th Light Drags, 
to be Lt, v Denny, who exchs. 

75th Foot—Lieut C F Studdert, from 9th Light Drag to be Lieut v Nel- 
thrope, who exchanges. 78th Fout—Ens W C Rose. to be Lieut by pur 
v Davidson, who retires; D Stuart, Gent to be Ens by pur v Rose. 80th 
Foot—Lieut W C Dunn, from the 64th Foot, to be Lieut v Candler, who 
exchanges. 

88th Foot—Assist Surg J G P Moore, from 97th Foot, tobe Surgv AJ N 
Connell, M.D. who retires upon half pay. 93d Foot—Gent Cadet E B 
Thorp, from Royal Military College, to be Ensign, without pur V Barclay, 
deceased. 97th Foot—Serg Maj J Desmond, to be Quartermaster, v J Slea- 
tor, who retires upon halt pay; C V Cay, Gent, to be Assist Sur v Moore, 
promoted in 88th Foot. 

1st West India Regt.—Capt J Powell, from 20th Ft, to be Capt v Knight, 
who exchanges. 

Hospital Staff—A R Ridgway, M.B. tobe Assist Surg to the Forces, vice 
Mostyn, appointed to 6th Foot. 

Memorandum—The Christian names of Capt Sherman, 62d Ft, are Ro- 
bert Ambrose. 

Orrice or Orpnance, June 10 —Royal Regt of Artillery—Maj Gen F 
Walker to be Col Commandant v Fryers, deceased. 





ee ——— 
MARRIED, at Toulminville. Alabama, on the llth June by the Rev. Dr. Massey, 
Lloyd Bowers of Mobile, to Louisa, eldest daughter of Gen. T. L. Toulmin of the for- 
mer place 
Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 107 1-2. 





TEN AWMBULOW, 
“NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 11, 1846 


The last Cunard steamer brought us London papers to the 18th ult. 
The great struggle of the Corn Bill was drawing to a close, as every 
amendment offered by the landholders, in commiltee of the House of Lords, 


had been defeated by large majorities. 
The first amendment was offered by Ear] Stanhope on the 11th June, to 








| Atoiow, _ 


read the Bill that day six months, and after a debate of two nights, was 
withdrawn, 

The next amendment was proposed by the Duke of Buckingham in com- 
mittee, and was to the following effect :— ‘ 


“To omit all the words after ‘ in the schedule to this act annexed,’ inclu- 
ding the date, ‘ Ist February, 1849,’ when the 1s. duty is to come into ope- 
ration, the effect of which would be to continue a portion of the sliding scale, 
so that, after 1849, the duty on wheat at 48s. would be 10s. per quarter, and 
at 53s. and upwards 4s. his he did with the view to secure some shadow 
of protection to the agricultural interest.” 


This was opposed by Lord Ripon and others, and finally lost by a vote 
of 136 to 103, giving a majority to the ministry of 33. 
On the 16tb of June, the Earl of Wicklow offered this amendment,— 


“That on and after February 1, 1849, there should be levied on wheat 
not the produce of our colonies, a fixed duty of 5s, per quarter instead of 
1s., and said that if their Lordships agreed to this proposition, he shculd 
move that there be a proportionate alteration in the duty upon other grain. 
He contended that a Fixed duty of 5s. would not have the effect of raising 
prices, and therefore that whilst the consumer lost nothing by it the reve- 
nue would gain considerably.” 


This proposal was most ably debated, and alsv lost by a vote of 140 to 107, 
giving the same majority, 33, as on the preceding division. 

This shows the feeling of the House, and sufficiently proves that all fur- 
ther opposition is useless. There is a growing, and, indeed, settled convic- 
tion, that such a measure is needful; and we have predicted this resul, 
throughout the whole combat. Many, however, would have preferred a 
bill of less severity on the agricultural interests, especially one in which 
some protection had been extended to the colonies; but Sir Robert Peel 
was deaf to all remonstrance. He demanded the whole Bill, and would 
have nothing but the Bill. Two chances presented themselves for 
thwarting the design; one while ths Bill was in the lower house, when it 
was contemplated by the Protectionists to form a junction with the Whigs 
and Irish Repealers, and throw the cabinet out of office by a vote of want 
of confidence. This experiment was too hazardous and difficult to bring 
about in time ; and besides it would not have arrested the progress of the 
measure for any length of time, because the whigs, who must have suc- 
ceedea Sir Robert and his colleagues, were pledged to the same policy. The 
other chance was, that of amendment of the Bill in the House of Lords; 
and we vurselves had some hopes from this source, because it was known 
that many of the whig peers were adverse to such an extreme measure — 
These hopes, however, were defeated by the meeting of the whigs atthe 
Marquess of Lansdown’s, where it was determined to support the Bill at all 
kazardsrather than the whigs, as a party, should be divided, and in cur 
odium with the people. 

The effects of this compromise were visible in the next debate, when 
the Marquesses of Lansdowne and Clanricarde spoke against the Bill, yet 
voted for it! Both were in favour of the Earl of Wicklow’s amendment, that 
of a permanent five shilling duty, and protection for the colonies. They said 
that a duty of five shillings was{needed for revenue, and that that small sum 
would not augment the price of bread to the consumer in any perceptible 
degree. This is certainly true, and we lament that the proposal was not 
listened to by the cabinet. The Bill provides for a duty of one shilling per 
quarter, so that Lord Wicklow’s proposa! was no more than an additional 
tour shillings, or sixpence a*bushel. Now sixpence a bushel is not felt by the 
consumer, since it does not augment the price of the quartern loaf quite one 
half-penny. We then repeat our regret that Sir Robert Peel did not meet 
the Protectionists on this very moderate proposal, and settle the question 
amicably. Even the Times newspaper, heretofore such a staunch advocate 
of the measure, takes the same view of the question as the nobleman just 
named. 

The premier’s pertinacity will be felt extensively. A compromise with 
the landholders would have kept the conservative party together, and en- 
abled Sir Robert Peel to bring forward such other measures as the country 
needs. But as the matter stands—with the Corn Bill forced through par- 
liament by dint of majorities, the break up of the present cabinet seems at 
hand. Many, indeed, predict the voluntary retirement of the Premier as 
soon as the Bill receives the royal assent; but should this not take place it 
is supposed that the defeat of ministers on the Irish Coercion Bill must lead 
to their expulsion from office. That they will be defeated on that question 
is roundly asserted in all quarters; indeed the declarations of Lord George 
Bentinck —who is now regarded as the Tory leader in the House of Com- 
mons—in our paper of to-day are positive on this point. He distinctly says 
that having no confidence in Sir Robert Peel he will not entrust to his ex- 
ecation the high and stringent powers which this Bill provides. So says, 
too, my Lord John Russell; and it further appears that there has been a meet- 
ing of party leaders at Lord John’s house, and that Lord George Bentinck 
was there, when all pledged themselves to oust the “deceivere” at all 
hazards. 

Lord George Bentinck, in prosecuting his hostility against the Premier, 
overleaps all bounds. He uses the harshest language towards him, and 
ms accused him of causing the death of his great and lamented relative 
George Canning. Many of our readers doubtless remember the circum- 
stances. On the death of the Earl of Liverpool, George the Fourth called 
on Mr. Canning to fill the deceased Earl’s post at the head of the ministry. 
As it was known that Mr. Canning was favourable to the Catholic claims, 
and feeling a slight put upon them by the preference given to him, Lord 
Eldon, Lord Melvilte, Sir Robert, then Mr. Peel, and others, instantly re- 
signed and left Mr. Canning to form a cabinet as he best might. Not con- 
tent with abandoning him they were accused of using all their influence to 
thwart him, and with so much success that even Lord Grey turned his back 
on him, declaring that he would “stand by his order.” This expression 
must be well remembered. All these disappointments and mortifications 
breught poor Canning to an early grave; and hence Lord George Ben- 
tinck, who is Canning’s nephew, accuses Peel of being one of his uncle’s 
murderers, because he appeared in the ranks of the tory Eldon opposition 
which broke bis heart. 


Other accusations are brought against the Premier by his former sup- 
porters; and to such a pitch of exasperation has the hostility proceeded that 
it seems difficult for the Cabinet to hold together much longer. Jf all the 
acceunts we read be correct the unfortunate spectacle presents itself of a to- 
tal disruption of the Peei, or Conservative party, which was formed on his 
accession to office in 1841. The great tory leaders will, in the matter of the 
Coercion Bill, be found fighting side by side with the whigs and Irish re- 
pealers for the purpose of destroying a conservative Ministry! A strange 
state of things, but such precisely as was produced in 1830 by this same 
Sir Robert Peel in the case of the Catholic Emancipation Bill, which opened 
the way to Lord Grey and the whigs, and was followed by the Reform Bill, 
Corporation Reform, Negro Emancipation, &c. Are we to prepare our- 
selves for a repetition and a second visitation of such disturbing elements? 

But will eur Canadian friends join us for a moment in looking this 
discouraging state of things in the face? Let us suppose that Sir Robert 
Peel gees out and Lord John Russell and the whigs succeed him—what will 
be the fate of the corn trade at the expiration of the three years during which 
the Bill retains a certain amount of protection? Will all the duties be suf- 


fered then to expire, and the millenium of free trade to sapervene? We 
think not, for there is much evidence to the contrary. Some of the whig 
peers, as we have already seen, are in favour of retaining a certain portion 
of protection—such a pertion as will not be burthensome to the people 
but at the same time assist the farmer. The income tax imposed by Sir 


Robert Peel is unpopular, and in some degree oppressive, although produc- 
tive of much good. The whigs may abolish this tax and make up in part 
the loss of revenue by keeping a fixed duty of five or six shillings on fo- 





reign wheat. If this be done, a protection to this amout will be ensured, 


and perhaps rendered permanent, because such a change will not be mates 
rially felt by the consumer. This result we think is upon the cards, and 
may in due time come to pass. Let then those of or friends in the colonies 
who deem protection of 80 much consequence, take courage. 


THE FIRE AT ST. JOHN'S, N. F. 


In our last we made at the solicitation ofa gentleman of distinction from 
the colonies, a few remarks on the frequency of destructive fires in the co- 
lonial cities, and the remedies that might have a tendency to check them. 
We now proceed to state what has been done by the spirited city of 
Montreal, for the relief of the poor sufferers by this last dreadful calamity. 
A public meeting was held on Saturday last, at the News Room, when, af- 
ter some discussion, the following resolutions were agreed to :— 

Moved by Mr. J. Young, seconded by Mr. Moffat : 


Resolved,—That this meetirg being informed of the dreadful calamity 
that has lately befallen the town of St. Johns, Newfoundland, by means of 
which many thousands of its inhabitants must necessarily be thrown into 
a state of peculiar and most alarming destitution, avail themselves ot this 
public opportunity to express their less sympathy with the sufferers, and 
to declare that they deem ita solemn duty to render prompt and generous 
aid. 

Moved by Mr. Dunscombe, seconded by Mr. Ryan: 


Resolved,—That as the great bulk of the population of St. Johns must 
at this moment be suffering under the most pressing want of food and other 
necessaries of life, and considering that nowhere on the [sland of New- 
foundland can these necessaries be procured to any considerable extent, 
itis deemed advisable that a quantity of provision, clothing, and bedding 
be immediately despatched from the Port of Montreal, and that a Commit- 
tee be now appointed to solicit and receive contributions for that purpose, 
either in money to be expended in the purchase of the same, or in articles 
coming under any of those several descriptions. 

Moved by Mr. Davidson, seconded by Mr, Abraham : 

Resolucd,—That the said Committee be composed of Messrs. J. W. 
Dunscombe, J. M. Tobin, C. H. Castle, J. E. Mills, J. Wenham, David- 
aon, Simpson, LeMoine, Laframboise, Bourret, D. L, MacDongall, H. L. 
Routh, Boyer, Mulholland, and Tully,—with power to add to their number; 
and it is earnestly expected, that the gentlemen composing the Committee 
will use every exertion to obtain means to charter and load one or more 
vessels, and despatch the same forthwith te Newfoundland. 

Moved by Mr. Hincks, seconded b y Mr. Tobin: 

Resolved,—That in the opinion of this meeting, the subscriptions raised 
in this City, for the relief of the sufferers by the fire at Quebec, last year, 
were intended to be appropriated to persons in actual distress, and that ob- 
ject having been long since fulfilled, and alarge balance still remaining in 
the hands of the Relief Committee, this meeting feels warranted in suggest- 
ing to the Committee at Quebec, on behalf of the Montreal Subscribers of 
the Relief Fund, that the application of the whole, or any part of the ba- 
lance on hand to the relief Of the sufferers of St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
would give general satisfaction to the community. 


With reference to the last Resolation, it may be proper to state, that 
£12,000 were subscribed last year for the Quebec sufferers ; and that such 
was the bounty with which contributions flowed in on that occasion, not 

only from other colonies, but Great Britain—that the Quebec Committee 

have on hand £50,000 in surplus funds. The last Resolution contemplates 
that all the surplus of the Montreal contin gent shall be sentto Newfound- 
land forthwith. The Quebec Committee have already agreed to return the 
same sum which was received from St. John’s last year, with an additional 
£500. So that in any case Quebec will transmit something handsome with- 
out delay. 

We have not heard that eny subscription is contemplated either in New 
York or Boston, the two ports which chiefly trade with Newfoundland 

and it may not be amiss to say, that $2,000 were contributed in this city 
last summer for the sufferers at Quebec. Neither of the cities just named 
are usually backward on such occasions, and we therefore hope that some 
movement will be made. The calamity at St, John’s was a fearful one, 
and calls loudly on our sympatbies for relief. 





CANADA.—ANNEXATION TO THE UNITED STATES. 

Many of our American cotemporaries are indulging in visions of this sort. 
How little do they know the feelings of the Canadians! And because 
England takes from her Canadian people some portion of protection in trade, 
it is inferred that she is willing to part with them. How unfounded, too, is 
this supposition. Let all doubters read the following extracts from three 
late Montreal papers. Wecopy them from the Montreal Gazette of the 3d 
instant. 


The long expected arms intended for the militia of Canada are at last ar- 
rived; the Burnhopeside and the Hirundo being now engaged in discharging 
them and other military stores. We observe that among the heavy ordnance 
landed from these vessels, are some with traversing platforms, suited either 
to the decks of steamers or tops of Martello Towers, and other works on 
shore. Some ofthe shot is very large—we notice some of 68 pounds. 
We believe very few people in this colony are aware of the extent of the 
military works contemplated in Canada, for the arming of which these ord- 
nance stores are intended. The writer of this paragraph is in possession of 
information on the subject, which would excite great astonishment, did he 
feel himself justified in making it publicly known. It will suffice to say 
that the military commission, which sat in this city for some time last year, 
have recommended a formation of a series of works, which will form a com- 
plete defence to every part of this province, that is at all exposed to attack. 
The recommendations of this committee have, we believe, been approved 
of by the authorities in England, and the works will be commenced at no 
distant date ; some of them, as those of Kingston, and the additions to the 
Citadel of Quebec, are already in progress. We have been told that the 
estimates for the contemplated works amount to £1,700,000, a pretty good 
sum to be expended in the province.—T'imes. 

Two parties of artillerymen are now engaged in unloading the stores on 
board the Burnhopeside and Hirundo. The whole of the lower hold of the 
former is filled with cannon of heavy calibre, and a large quantity of shot 
and shell. Several barges are being loaded with 32, 56, and 62-pounders, 
for Kingston, where they will be mounted on the new fortifications, and will 
form a most formidable armament. The unloading of these guns, the heavi- 
est of which weigh 66 and 72 cwt. each, is slow and laborious work. The 
fittings for the guns are complete, even to the handspikes. Among the 
arms unloading are a quantity of Cavalry carbines, on an improved princi- 
ple. We understand that after to~lay, no persons will be allowed on the 
Island of St. Helen’s, without an order from the Ordnance Department. 
This, we are told, is in consequence of the construction of certain works 
for strengthening its defences, which are about to be commenced. A num- 
ber of the trees which interrupt the line of fjre will be cut down, but we are 
glad to learn that the report that the whole are to be destroyed is not cor- 
rect.—Courier. 

To the above we may add that the Crown is about to purchase a 
tract of land extending along the eastern shore of the St. Lawrence, 








from St. Lambert nearly to Longueuil. Juries afe now sitting to value 
it. Eighteen acres just below the former have been valued at forty 
pounds an acre. The road will be diverted considerably inside, so as 


to skirt the works. 
The whole sum which the British Government proposes to expend 


for the fortification of the Colony, we have heard estimated at consi- 
derably above the sum named above by our cotemporary—not less than 
two millions and a half sterling. Perhaps there can be no impropriety 
in naming the leading objects to which it 1s currently reported to be 
devoted. St. Helen’s Island is to be very strongly fortified, so as to 
command the river front of this city. The shore on the opposite side 
is to be covered with strong works of considerable extent. The advan- 
tage of this will be. that, sh yuld the protecting force on the frontier 
be driven in by an invading force, and Isle au Noix and St. John’s ei- 
ther turned or captured, our troops may find on that side of the water, 
a place of defence under cover of which they may either defy the 
enemy and protect the approaches to the capital, or be enabled to em- 
bark and cross without rout and confusion. Nun’s Island, at the mouth 
of the Chateauguay, Will also be strongly fortified, with the view of 
affording similar protection, and checking any advance on a route which 
has before been attempted, until a flotilla can be assembled on Lake 
St. Louis, and a force on Isle Perrault, sufficient to dispute the pae 
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eage. incipal harbours on our side of Lake Ontario—Kingston, 
Port hg Pr oroato—will also be protected by very strong works, 
#0 as to afford safe shelter to ships of war and cruisers, should the 
enemy be superior on the Lakes. Over 150 guns of great calibre, 
mostly of eight inches, are disembarking or on the route, for the com- 
pleting these works. They bear the mark of the Low Moor Foundry 
and date of 1842. They are most formidable pieces of ordnance. of 
the works, if any, to the west of Toronto, we have heard nothing, but 
it is believed that Lord Sydenham’s suggestion is about being acted on, 
and that a number of iron steamboats in sections, each armed with one 
or two heavy guns, are preparing to be launched on the lakes, to any 
of which our canals can easily carry them if occasion should require. 
e Americans have nothing whatever to o to armaments of this 
description, all their steamers being merely light boats with cabins and 
machinery on deck, and all their ports on both lakes within reach of 
shot and shell. Large supplies of the munitions of war, small arms of 
improved construction, clotking, and provisions, are also arrived or on 
fhe 10ad. The prospects of war are happily now much more distant 
than they were when these were despatched, but the determination of 
the home government is most strongly evinced that no mere brute force 
shall subject us to the domination of the republic ; and that, should the 
Province be invaded, its commerce shall be protected and its inhabi- 
tants spared the evils of an armed occupation, however temporary, of 
their territory, as much as possible. In short, that as long as we wish 
to remain faithful subjects of the Crown of England, its whole strength 
shall be put forth in our defence if need be.—Gazette. 





The European Times.—The complaints of the Canadian press are loud 
against the above named journal, for the latitude which the editor allows 
bimself when speaking on the liberal side of politics. The articles chiefly 
complained of, ate that which sneered at the Queen and Priuce Alberton 
the birth of their last child; and that which sneered: also at the archbishop 
of Canterbury, for composing a prayer of thanksg iving for the victories in 
India. 

We regret that the European Times has so offended, for the plan of that 
paper was invented by ourselves. From our paper, called the European, 
Messrs. Willmer and Smith’s is modelled; and is indeed an exact imita- 
tion of it. The plan cost us much time and thought to mature. 

We sent an agent expressly to Liverpool, to make arrangements forits due 
appearance. It did appear in proper time, and as far as we could learn, gave 
very general satisfaction; but the ill health under which we then laboured, 
preventedus from giving it the requisite attention, and we abandoned it after 
losing about $1,500. Messrs. Willmer and Smith then took it up, adopting 
our plan, as we have said, but engrafting on it liberal politics. 





*,* There is no additional intelligence of any moment from thejAmerican 
Army at Matamoras; but the revolution against Paredes is every where 
active, and Santa Anna will, ere long, be recalled. 


*,* The Despatch of Mr. Gladstone, the Colonial Secretary, to Earl 
Cathcart, in reply to the resolutions of the House of Assembly, will be read 
by every colonist. It will be seen that Mr. G. has a firm reliance on the 
ability of the Canadians to compete with the Americans in carrying corn to 

the British market. 

Lord Lyttleton, on behalf of the Colonial office, replied to Lord Wick- 
low on the Colonial trade. We have given a copious report of his lord- 
ship’s speech, taken from the Times. 


CARVED MODEL OF NEW YORK. 

Mr. Belden has completed his arduous undertaking to furnish a com- 
plete model ofthe City and Brooklyn, and it is now exhibiting at the Miner- 
ya Rooms, Broadway. Some idea may be formed of the care and labour 
expended on the work, when we state, that about one hundred artists have 
been employed on ils construction for a year past. Of its fidelity and ex- 
quisite finish,.wecan speak with unequivocal praise—not the minutest 





was exceedingly finished and artistical. M. Henri gave the Young Shep- 
herd, Endymion, in a style of vigor, grace and finish, that placed him 
among the best male dancers in the country. We regret that this gentle- 
man had not been able to continue his Parisian studies for another year, 
Nature has so liberally endowed him with all the requisites of his art, 
that he only requires the finish, which study in a good school would have 
perfected into positive excellence. 

The piece is put upon the stage very prettily. The scene of Olympus, 
with the Gods in Council, is a beautiful specimen of pictorial art and pic- 
turesque grouping. 

Mr. Placide closed his engagement on Wednesday evening with his Ben. 
efit, presenting us with his inimitable Corporal Haversack, to the delight of 
a fashionable and tolerably crowded house. We see that Mr. Burton is an- 
nounced for this evening, and we think it would add materially to the in- 
terests of Mr. Niblo to make auother engagement with Mr. Placide. Pla- 
cide, Burton, and Chippendale, with Walcot and Miss Clarke, would form 
a bill of fare altogether irresistible. 

GreENWwicH THEATRE.—This theatre is struggling for an existence un- 
der the mauagement of Mr. Freer, but we regret to say with only partial 
success. 

On Tuesday next, Mr. Draper, Treasurer of the theatre, who has been 
indefatigable in his endeaveurs to sustain the interests of this new experi 
ment, takesa benefit. We understand a hest of talent has volunteered for 
the occasion, and we trust that a full house may reward Mr. Draper’s exer 
tions. 





OWELL’S PATENT TANNING MACHINE.--The great saving of time_and la- 

££ bour effected by this machine renders it one of the most valuable of modern inven- 

tions, being of the utmost importance to those already engaged in the manufacture of 
leather, besides offering the greatest inducements to others tor starting the business, 

iy bane machine, which in its operation strictly follows the principles of the old way, 
all kinds of hides an-i skins may be tarned not only so as to produce a superior article of 
leather, but with a saving of seventy five per cent. in time, and fifty per cent. in labour, 
besides great economy in bark or tanning material. 

A tannery in which the improved method was adopted, would, by its savings alone, be 
attended with large profits, whilst a neighbouring une, wherethe old plan was pursued 
would be losing money. The invention, which has been awsrded a Gold Medal by the 
American Institute, as being the most valuable improvement ever introduced inio this 
branch of manufactures, has given the highestsatistaction in the different states in which 
it is in use. In the opinion of pcratical men who have adopted the improvement, at the 
cost of about five hundred dollars an establishment can be started which will tan from 
two to three hundred sides of sloe leather in a month, or the same number of calf skins 
in a week, at fifty per cent less than the usual expense of manufacture. Wherea greater 
amount of business is required to be doue, additional outlay, of course, will be necessary. 
By this machine sole leather can be thoroughly tanned in twenty to thirty days, upper 
leather in two weeks, and calf skins in from three to seven days. The cabeotiners Ofer 
for sale single and county rights for the above, and will afford the most liberal facilities 
to those purchasing state rights for the purpose of reselling to Counties and Individuals. 
A neat model of the Machine, showing its action and construction will, if required, be fur- 
nished gratis to all purchasers. 

For further particulars address (post paid) Buchanan & Co. at the office of this Pa- 

er. One of these machines was exhibited in operation at the Great National Fair at 

ashington City. ap 25 tf. 


| penal AND DUNHAM'S PIANO FORTES.—The superiority of these Instru- 
ments over all others manufactured in this Country is established beyond a doubt, by 
the following unsolicited testimonial of the * Lion Pianist,” 

Charleston Hotel, March Sist, 1346. 

Messrs. S. and D.’s manufactory is in 19th street between 3rd and 4th Avenues, and 
their salesroom is at No. 361 Broadway. 

Cc. & F, Zoybaum, gentlemen—I herewith take pleasure to testify that Messrs. Stodart 
and Dunham’s Factory, of (New York,) Piano Fortes are of superior quality, and that 
they are of soft and brilliant tone, and they are not only through softness and brilliancy, 
bux also through durability in workmanshjp, superior to any other manufactured. 

ap 25 4t Leopold ¢) “oyer. 








ROFESSOR J. P. EDWARDS, A.M.~-Has the honor of informing the public, that he 

is now in the City of New York, with the intention of giving lessons in the Frencu 

LANGUAGE, to those Ladies and Gentlemen who may wish to avail themselves of his 
services. 

His terms for Schools and private instruction are moderate. Any communication left 
at the Uffice of the Albion, or at the Bookstore: f Messrs. Gates and Stedman, Nassau 
Street, corner of Beekman, or at the Professor’s Rooms, Mrs. 8. Leland’s, No. 80 Leonard 
Street, will receive immediate attention. 

Prof. Edwards is permitted to refer to the following gentlemen :—The Hon. Addison 
Gardner, Lt. Gov. ; Rev'd Dr. Whitehouse ; Prof. Bush ; Rev'd Chas, H. Read, and Ed- 
ward F. Sanderson, Esq., New York. i 


VHNSON VROOM & FOWLER, manufacturers of the Walnut Oil Military Shaving 
Soap, Fancy and Family Boaps, Patent Candies, Perfumery, &c., 3 Courtiandt Street, 
ork. 








points has been overlooked ; every building and object of interest in this 
vast Metropolis has been modelled with an accuracy and finish of ex- 
ecution really surprising, considering the number and extent of the sub- 
jects represented. The Model is placed under a beautiful and highly 
finished Gothic canopy, the compartments of which are decorated with re- 
presentations of several distinguished mercantile and manufacturing estab- 
lishments in this City. We cansafely recommend this Exhibition to the 
especial notice of our distant friends, who may be visiting New York. It 
will amply repay the labour of inspection. Mr. Belden has fixed the 
price ofadmission at 25 cents. — 
NEW WORKS. 

Harper 5 Brothers’ “ New Miscellany,” No. 14.—Mrs. Somerville on the 
Connection of the Physical Sciences.—This celebrated work has long been 
regarded by scholars as the best production on this subject,—a topic of sur- 
passing interest to all who have any taste for scientific and mental studies. 
The present edition has been printed from the recently revised edition, and 
eonsequently it possesses even higher value than what it originally enjoy- 
ed. 

“ Professor Anthon’s New Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
Abridged for the Use of Schools.” —This work will be widely useful ; it is 
in fact a muitum in parvo—comprising a judicious epitome of the matter 
contained in his larger work ;—in addition to which it is improved by many 
amendments and additions. Every private library would be benefited, as 
well as that of every student, by a copy, and we doubt not this will be the 
result as soon as the high merits of the work shall be fully known. 

“ Pictorial History of England.”’—The fourth number of this traly vala- 
able and excellent history—a work altogether unapproached as a popular 
history of Great Britain. 





THE DRAMA. 


Parx Tueatre.—Mr. Simpson brought bis summer season to a close on 
Saturday evening, appropriating the night to the benefit of Mrs. Hunt. 

The house will open for the regular season on the 17th August, and from 
the arrangements entered into already by the management there is every 
probability that it will prove an unasually brilliant campaign. The Keans, 
Forrest, Anderson, and Mrs. Mowatt, are among the certain engagements; 
Mr. Simpson is also in treaty with other accredited taleut. 

One great feature of the season will be the gorgeously illustrated Shaks- 
perian revivals by the Keans. We are credibly informed that the expendi- 
ture to be lavished on “ King John” will be little short of twelve thousand 
dollars. 

Nisto’s.—Mlle. Blangy made ber debut on Tuesday evening to acrowded 
bouse. 

A ballet or rather a divertisement, for it does not approach to the dignity 
of a ballet, was announced for her appearance, taken from the Mythological 
fable of the f Diana and Endymion, called “* The Vengeance of Dia- 
na.” Toe plot, if indeed plot it may be called, consists in the jealousy and 
subsequent vengeance of Diana in consequence of a rivalsbip induced by 


he love of Calisto, one of her attendant nymphs for the young Endymion. The 
Goddess transtorms her rival into a flower, and Endymion is metamorphosed 
Japiter, however, pardons the lovers, restores them to their 


into a bear. 
original shape, and summons them to a meeting of the Gods un Moun 
Olympus‘ 

Mile. Blangy sustains the character of the nymph Calisto. The part due 
not afford any great display for pantomimic action, nor is the arrangement o 
the dances such as to test her powers fully. She made however an extreme 
ly favourable impression by the neatness, grace and winning modesty of he 
s'yle and manner. 


In the Neapolitan dance, which succeeded, the impression on the audi- 


ence was inore decided ; it is a brilliant and picturesque National dance 
and drew forth the loudest applause. At ils termination the debulant 


received an unanimous call before the curtain, when wreaths and bou 
quets were showered ir profusion. 


We must not omit doing justice to the } * Bor auance 


and 79 Trinity Place, New Y feb 7 3m. 





A WIDOW LADY, residing in Brooklyn, wishes to give her attention in one or two 
families, to instruct in Reading, Wiiting, Grammar and Arithmetic—or to attend to 
the lessons lett by tne masters. Terms moderate and adapted to the ages o! the pupils 
The utmost attention will be paid to the morals, manners and principles of those en- 
rusted to her care. Refer to the Albion Office, or at 374 Front street, rooklyn. j 66 





IANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION.—MISS GALE is prepared to receive a select class 
of Young Ladies, for instruction in the delightful accomplishment of a PIANIST, t 
her Residence, 09 Lydius-Street Albany, 
Miss G. has had the advantage of the first European Musical Professors, in ber edu- 
—. av application is requested, as the number will be limited. 
arch, e 





NGLAND.—GEORGE HOTEL, DALE STEET, LIVERPOOL.—J. C. CAS- 

TLE, the Proprietor of the above Family and Commercial Hotel, would respect- 
fully call the attention of those ladies and gentlemen who are travelling to Europe, tot he 
accommodation which his house affords; and particularly to the following letter which 
he has receivedfrom Mr. Thomas Rawlings, favourably known as the editor of the Old 
Countrymar and Emigrant’s Frund, New York. 

LIVERPOOL, Wth May, 1846. 

3 ‘ LIVERPOOL, May 26th, 1846. 

My Dear Sir—If my testimony, to the excellent management of your Hotel, can be>’ 
service, you are at [rape liberty to make what use you please of the following. The 
hotel is perfect in all its arrangements. ‘I'he bedrooms are handsomely farnished and o1 
good dimensions. ‘I'he coffee rooms, private sitting rooms, and restaurant, are so com- 
lete in their several departments that no inconveniences arise {rom either. The Hot, 
Sold and Shower Baths, whicb are adjacent to the bedrvoms, together with the fact thay 
your hotel is situated close to the Exchange, and within three minutes’ walk of the Cus 
tom House and Docks, make itone of the most desirable for American travellers that can 
pussibly be selected. 1 remain, Dear Sir, Yours tral 

je 20 3m THOMAS RAWLINGS, 


EMOVAL.—MR. JULIUS METZ begs to announce wo his triends and the public 

in general, that he has removed trom his residence in Mercer street to No. 2 Union 
Piace, where he wiil continue in bis professional duties of giving lessons on the Piano 
Forte and in Singing. j6 3m 

IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURACE SOCIETY~— 

No. 26 Cornhill, London. Capital, £500,000, or $2,500,0u0. Empowered by act of 
Parliament. 

This institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
assurance and deferred annuities. ‘The assured has, on all occasions, the power to ber- 
row, without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see 
table); also the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interesis to meet 
other conveniences or necessity. 

Assurauces for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS, 


The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Direc- 
tors, at the lust annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying from 35 to 85 per 
cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 


EXAMPLES 











oa F eo , ~ | Bonus in| Permanent | Sum the as’d 
Age | Sum | Premium} Year | Bonus added | Cask | reduction may borrow 
| | | Oo pre’m. | onthe policy 














$ $ $ $. | $ $ 
1837 1088 75 500 24 80 08 2225 
60 5000 370 80 1838 960 76 435 53 67 53 1987 
1839 828 00 370 45 55 76 1780 
1840 581 85 270 20 39 2 1433 
1841 555 56 247 50 37 1336 


"The division of profits is annual, andthe next will be made in December of the present 


year. 
UNITED STATES AGENCY. 


For list of local directors, medical officers, tables of rates, and report of last annual 
meeting, (15th of May, 1846,) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their office, 


74 Wall street, New York. 
JACOB HARVEY, Chairman Local Board. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
June 5th, 1846. 








N RS. FALCONER has removed the establishment of her sister, \he late Mrs. Hassal, 
No, 377 to 653 Brdadway, a few doors above Bleecker Sireet. em 16 3t 
CANADA “AGAINST THE UNITED STATES.—WHEREAS, great feats of 
Waiking and Jumping bas veen pertormed in the United States, the following, fif 
accoraplished,} will set aside the whole Walking race 








graceful acting and elegant dancing of Madame Leon Javelli, in Diana; it} NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th and 30th of 


every month. 
* ‘This lize of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the eis We and 20th, and from Loudon on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 


every month throughout the year, vix. :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. ndon. 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “ 10, “10 . &.* @&, * “Re 
Gladiator, T. Britton, a 5 ** 20, “ 20) Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J. M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, June, Oct. 1, “ 17, “ at «yy 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “10, “10, “* 10) * 2 8% By, oo 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, | “ 20, “* 20, “« 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), E. E. Morgan, /Mar. 1, July1, Nov. 1) * 17, “ 17, “ 19 
Wellington D. Chadwick, eR “HH *“ OLY“, * & «mS 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, * 20, “20, * 20'May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, j|April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1] “ 17, “ 127, “ 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, } “* 10, “10, “ 10f * 27, “ 27, ‘* 2 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, « 20, “20, © 20/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first cjass, and are commanded by able and experienced nave 
gators. Great care will be taken yhat the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent oy them, unless regniet Bills of ne we signedthere- 
tor. Apyly to JOHN G yt 4 70 South-streei, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78’ South-s¢ 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—Tbe Proprietors of the seve- 
4 p..... —— ot Packets between New York and Liverpool beve arranged for their sail- 
ing from ea 


rt on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2ist, and 26the every month; these ships 
succeed each o 


er in the following order, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. DaysofSailing from New  Daysof Sailing from 
ork. L' verpoo! 

Waterloo, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11,March 11 |August 26, Dec. 26, ril 26 
Fidelia, Hacksteff, “wm *“* 16, “« 16 Sept. 1, Jan. 1 ay 1 
Pottinguer, Bursley, ce «*“ ff * & ‘ é, is 2 & 
Roscius, Eldridge, “8, *§ B « % en *§ ks 
Perens, urber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April l- «nm, * 4K, “ 16 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, cm + ui, 4 a “ 2, “« 2, « 9 
New York Cropper, “ 16, * 16 * 16; Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “gg, * i, “ 21 “« ¢@& * 6, “ 

Siddons. Cobb, +i SB, em, « & ¢ 8 
Shenandoah, West Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 “ 16 ;w* 
S. Whitney, Thompson, en, * mm “ i a “ 5 “ 26 


, 26, 
Nov. 1, March 1, July 12 
6 “ 6 “ 6 


Yorkshire Bailey, «16, “ 16, “s 16 | 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, ‘2,4 © mI 
i ‘ 


’ , 
Sheridan, Cornish, 26, “ 2%, « 26 | “i “ Wy « 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1} “om, * 4, “« 1 
Virginian, Hiern, “a *“h © hi ¢«¢ g& .* &  * 
Oxford, Rathbone, “16, * 16, * 16! Dec 1, April 1, Aug. 12 
Rochester, Britton, “3, ¢« Si, “ 21 | “o 646, . 6 * 4 
Garrick, Trask, om, « Bi, . ays & © te & 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 “ 16, “ 616, “« 4 


These alge are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex’ 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of neves of the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 


Price of passage to Liverpool,.........+-s00+++ $100 
“ “6 from “to New YVork,..... +425. 


Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Shenandoah, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MAKSHALL, N. ¥. 
' BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T.& J.SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Livespees Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. - 
330 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO. Liverpool 


ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line.]— The shipsof this Line will hereafter leave 
New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 
From New York, From Havre. 
Ist. Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb. June, and Oct. 
Ist Feb. Jane and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16 March, July, and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec ‘Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 


The accommodations of these ships are not surpessed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comtort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Gvuods intended for these 
vessels will be torwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses ac- 
tually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 toas 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 






Hibernia, ....2+.+- eeee cece POTTTTTTITITi Titre TTT tee Capt. Ryrie. 
MUU 6000 csc eceseccdeseccossescosceceseceecessecce Captain alewitt 
Caledonia, 2. Captain BE. G. Lou. 
Acadia, . Captain W. Harrison, 
CAMDTIy.ccccccccccccccsccccccccsecseccocss .. Capt. C. H. E. Judkias, 





n, via Halifax as 





Will sail from Liverpool a 
; FROM BOSTON 

Britannia on the 16th July, 1846. 

Cambria ** Ist August, 1846. 

Hibernia * 19h August, 1346. 

Caledonia ‘ Ist September, 1846. 

Passage money. 

From Boston to Liverpool, $120. 

From Boston to Halifax, $20, 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 

No berth secured until paid for. 

No treight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other iniormation, apply to 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Scent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. G Wall-steeet. 


TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOUL.—The Great Western Steam 
Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse wer, 


FROM LIVERPOOL 
Cambria on the 4th July, 1846. 
Hibernia * 19th July, 1846. 
Caledonia “ 4th August, 1846. 


B.R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 borse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows:— 
GREAT WESTERN, 
From Liverpool. 


From New York. 














BAtRPGAG oc cccccvccesccccccccces +. 11th April | Thursday............ eevccce coceeeesdth May 
Saturday. eeecnese occcccSOts May | THOTOGRY..ccccccccccccsecoccesecs 25th June 
Saturday. «25th July | Thursday........-ssescececeececees 20th A 
Saturday. -12th Sept} Thursday...... eoeee 8th 
Saturday.. .-Sist Oct | Thursday...... sees 26th Nov 
GREAT BRITAIN, , 
From Liverpool. From New York. 
Saturday .......ssceees 000 ceescecoce 9th May | Saturday.....-..ssereeeeees soeeeses Oth June 
Tuesday....ccccccccsessceee oocsestth July | Saturday.....+0.. coos cconceconsaes EEE 
Wednesday. see eeeccecess 20th Aug | Tuesday... seseececseetand Sepi 
Tues 1AY......0s0046 te ereeesees «30th Oct | Tuesday.....s.ecer-eeee eeeee eeeeel7th Nov 
Fare to ei ty er ‘* GREAT WESTERN,” $190, and $5 Steward’s fees. 
REA 


Fares per “* G BRITAIN,” according to the size and position of the State 
Rooms, plans of which may be seen at any of the Agencies. 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply in New York to 


KICHARD IRVIN 98 Front-street. 
New York, 27th February, 1846. mi4 t£ 
NEW. YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 
bnd for the whole duration of life,or for a limited period. The payment of premiums may 
ae either made annually, or in a gross sum. 
PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE VEAR. 


Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. _| Age. | 1 Vear 
14 ]) 072 26 107 38 1 48 50 i 9 
15 077 Pa] 1 12 39 1 57 51 1 7 
16 0 84 28 1 20, 40 1 69 52 2 6 
17 0 86 29 12 41 i 78 58 2 10 
18 0 389 w» 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 18 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 8 
20 0 91 32 133 44 190 56 2 “7 
21 0 92 33 1s 45 1 91 57 2 70 
22 0 95 34 1 35) 46 192 5e 3 4 
23 097 35 1% 47 193 58 3 Do] 
24 0 99 % 1 39 48 1% a 4 te 
25 1 00 37 14 49 195 




















Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, apon which ia 
terest will be allowed as follows :—U pon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months,3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1 2 per cent. 

When the amount to be ceposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 


special agreement. 
TRUSTEES. 


Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Warren, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel Thomson, 
James J. Jones William B. Astor, 
Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr. 
Corn. W. Lawrence, 
JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President. 
RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
Physician to the Company 


David S. Kennedy 
Stephen Allen, 
John R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 
John D. Van Buren. 
CHaRLes C, PaLmer, Secretary. 
abfebltt 


John Greig, 
William Bara, 
Robert roy 4 
Leonardo 8. Suares 
John J. Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 


HE CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF STEAMERS from Baltimore. connected with 
the James River boats at Norfolk, to City point and Richmond, are Pow in opera 
tion. 

Passengers to or from Charleston and the intermediate places will find this by far the 
most comfortable route. 








PEDESTRIANISM EXTRAORDINARY. —One Thousand Miles in One Thousand 
waiking 1000 miles upon the Barclay plan, that is, a mile every bour for 1000 hours inrsuc- 
cession, to come off ai the Caledonia Springs, Canada. His triends will back him to the 
amountof five hundreu guineas i 
Mr. Eaton was born in Northamptonshire, England, and is now in bis 77th year The 
t feat, if accomplish d will be [considering his age and other contingencies,] the most re- 
markable undertaking ever accomplished, and will occupy 41 days 16 hours! 10 to 1 has 
been bet against him on account of his advanced age. One of Mr. Eaton’s friends will 
take half thatodds. All communications respecting this Match to be addressed to J. E., 
Piace d’ Armes, Montreal, or Spirit of the Times Office, New York. 
{ Ce” Caledonian Spring es above Montreal, and will be the scene of im 
mense excitementduring the whole match. The resort is derightful. jy 421 














8 
rs is about 70 m 


o | Ge OP San ess A LADY who 


branches and Fre h, and 








excels in usic, wishes a sitdalion as private Go- 
verness. She can ng the bigh re ences. Address X. 10 Carroll Place, Bleecker 
street. je 27 2t 
Vest POINT HOTEL The friends of Cadets and the public in general are re 
" spectiull t a s hou is now open for the reception ot visitors, The 
hou «e has bes eatly in ed and returnished in the best style 
t F- Rider ava«ils bimesel i ‘pp unity to thank the trie nis ¢ Cadets and the pul 
ci *neral tor e very liberal pa ware he bas rec ed during the five years he hu 
~ ) kept the above house, and assures them that nothing will be wanting on bis part to mer 
their patronage hitherto so Lberally bestowed. 
mov lm 





Hours.—On the 15th day of July next, Mr Eaton will commence his Herculean feat of | 


has had much experience as a teacher of English | 


os J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK EXCHANGE AND SPECIE OFFICE, No. 41 

WALL STKEET, NEW YORK.—Parties requiring (unds tor remittacce to their 

friends in Englana, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, can always ve supplied with Drafts pay- 
| able at sight, insums of £1, £2, £3, £5, to any amount, receiv ible in any town in the 
| United Kingdom. Also, Bills on Paris, Hamburg, Belgium, and other Continental Cities, 

invariably for sale at this Office . 

BaNK OF ENGLAND NOTES, BILLS oF EXCHANGE, Fore!1cn GOLD aNnD SILVER of al 
lescriptions, purchased at the highest ma:ket rates and constar tly for sale on the mos! 
favourable terms. 

CoLLeEcTions in all parts of the United States 
promptitude in the most liberal terms, 








Canadas, and Europe are made with 












} Uncurient Money, Checks, and Certificates of Deposite in ever) State in the Union 
bought and solid at the lowest rates 
| Stocks and other Securities purchased and disposed on GComrmm'ss on, by 
TIXRENTON FALLS, NEAR UTICA, N_ Y¥.--The house at this place of fashionable 
I reso s now open for the accommodation of the travelling pubt _ a 
During the recess the proprietor bas iiaproves he grou sa walks, and added to 
he attrac ion of the anique scenery of “ the F s”” by midge Ubrown across below the 
first fa'.,thus givi wecess to many grand and interesting views of the mgnificest 
scene trom the opposite benk of the stream. , 
Vo bis guests he offers the farther attra m ofa parlor orga ifthe largest class and 
Hf the most exquis te tone, containin ke of Keys ar s pedal bass, built expressly 
to bis onde by Jardine. of N.¥ slihtal exercise and recreation he bas had 
onstrovted two bowling alleys,on the most approved plan, M. MOORE. 
Ce” Board by the mon:b on reasonable terms. i1S Gt 


















